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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes. 


CITY NAMES IN THE FIRST EDITION OF 
STOW’S ‘SURVEY.’ 
(Concluded from p. 162.) 

156. St. Gabriel, Fenchurch, ‘‘ Fenne Church 
street took that name of a fenne or moorish 
ground.” Bat the obvious meaning is that St. 
Gabriel’s stood in that part of the Eastcheap which 
was the hay, or foin market. Closely adjoining 
was the grass market. 

157. Allhallow’s, Grassechurch, in Lombard 
Street, ‘‘ for that the Grasse market went downe 
that way.” Probably correct. 

165. St. Margaret Pattens, ‘‘ because of olde 
time Pattens were there usually made and sold.” 
Correct. The street was part of the Eastcheap. 

172. St. Mary Abcharcb, ‘‘ Apechurch, or Up- 
church, as I have read it,.....on rising ground.” 
Probably correct. 

175. St. Martin Orgar. Not — by Stow, 
but called after Orgar the Proud, who built or 
rebuilt it and St. Botolph’s. Dionysia Bucuinte 
gave both to St. Paul's. (See St. Botolph). 

181. St. Mary Bothaw, “ Boathaw...... neare 
adjoyning to an haw, or yarde wherein of old time 
boates were made.” Partly correct; but the 
boathaw was possibly a hatch or gate on the Wall- 
brook. 

186. All Hallows the More, ‘‘ for a difference 
from Allhallowes the Lesse.” Correct. There 
was here a wharf where hay was landed from boats 
for the haymarket, Eastcheap, &c., and, as Stow 


observes, the church was sometimes called ‘‘ ad 
fceoum,” or “in the Ropery.” 

193, St. Michael Paternoster, “ Called Pater- 
noster church in the Royal.” Stow says it stands 
in Paternoster Lane, which he calls a ‘ royall 
streete,” and further on speaks of Tower Royall, 
“so called of pertayning to the Kings of this 
Realme.” But the tower, the church, and the 
street took their name from a colony, possibly only 


k- | a vintner’s sign, “ La Ryole,” from a wine-growing 


place, La Reole, near Bordeaux, in France. The 
name was in use as early as 1301, according to Dr. 
Sharpe. Stow’s further guess about Knightrider 
Street is equally amiss: “so called (as is sup- 
posed) of Knights well armed and mounted, at the 
Tower Royal.” The place was the old tilting and 
exercising ground of the City levies under Lord 
Fitz Walter, who lived in Baynard’s Castle, close 
by. The name occurs as early as 1322 (Sharpe, 
* Husting,’ i. 297). 

194, St. James Garlick Hithe, “ for that of old 
time on the bank of the river of Thames near to 
this church garlick was usually sold.” Correct. 

198, St. Mary “ Aldmary,” because it was older 
**then any church of Saint Mary in the cittie.” 
St. Mary le Bow, “called de arcubus of the stone 
arches or bowes on the top of the steeple.” Stow 
goes on to explain that the church is not called 
from the Court of Arches, but the court from the 
church. In both these derivations he appears to 
be correct. 

209. St. Syth or “ Bennitshrog.” “The aun- 
cientest is Shorne, wherefore it seemeth to take 
that name of one Benedict Shorne,...... so that 
Shorne is but corruptlie called Shrog, and more 
corruptly Shorehog.” This is one of Stow’s worst 
guesses. The “St. Sith” he mentions was St. 
Osyth. The church, like many others, was burnt 
in the Great Fire of 1136 and was rebuilt by one 
of the old City family of Sherehog, a name which 
probably originated in some personal peculiarity. 
At the reconsecration it was inscribed to St. Bene- 
dict, but the lane is still called after “St. Size.” 
William ‘‘ Serehog” and Thomas his brother are 
witnesses to a deed printed by Sir H. Maxwell 
Lyte (in ‘Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm.’), 
which cannot be much later than 1115. “ Alwinus 
Serehog ” signs another document about the same 
period. The name of a Benedict Shorne, a fish- 
monger, of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, who died 
in 1336, is mentioned in Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Husting,’ 
i. 413: but the form ‘‘ St. Benedict Sherehog” 
occurs in the reign of Henry IV. and that of 
Henry V. ‘‘Sorhog” is under the date of 1289, 
in the ‘ Husting,’ i. 86. 

213. St. Mary Colechurch, ‘‘so named of one 
Cole that builded it.” This is clearly one of 
Stow’s unlucky guesses. Colechurch much more 
probably denoted the place in Westcheap where 
coal or charcoal was sold. Close by are Wood 
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Street, Honey Lane, Ironmonger Lane, and other 
places about which there is no question. 

214. St. Martin Pomery, ‘‘ upon what occasion 
certainely I know not, but it is supposed to bee of 
Apples, growiog there.” Another guess. The 
was the apple market. 

215. All Hallows, Honey Lane, ‘so called not 
of the sweetnesse thereof...... but rather of often 
washing and sweeping.” But in days before 
imported sugar, honey had probably a place in 
every important market. 

244. St. John Zachary. Stow offers no explana- 
tion of this name. But it was dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist by Zachary, a priest who pro- 
bably built it, and who was incumbent, at 42d a 
year rent to St. Paul’s. From the names of 
witnesses to the agreement this was about 1120. 
(See ‘Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Commission,’ 
pp. 13, 64.) 

246. St. Anne “in the Willows, so called I know 
not upon what occasion.” From the situation 
near the City ditch and the Moor the church, now 
called St. Anne and St. Agnes, may well have had 
willows about it. 

287. St. Nicholas Cold Abbey, ‘‘I could never 
learn the cause why it should so be called.” It 
bears the same name as early as 1278 (Sharpe, 
* Husting,’ i. 32). 

289. St. Mary Mountbaunte. ‘‘ Builded to be a 
chapple for the said house of the Mounthaunts.” 
This derivation is extremely unsatisfactory. Who 
were the Mounthaunts of Norfolk? The word 
Mounthaw suggests an enclosure on rising ground. 
Close to St. Mary Mounthaw are the churches of 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw and St. Mary Bothaw. 
The adjoining parish, between St. Mary Mounthaw 
and the Thames, was St. Mary Summershithe, or 
Somerset. 

290. St. Mary Somerset. “I think the same to 
bee of olde time called Summer's Hythe of some 
man’s name.” This man was probably Simer or 
Simar, or his son William, “ fil. Simari,” who were 
tanners in Queen Hithe and very wealthy in the 
reign of Henry I. They are mentioned in several 
early documents calendared by Sir H. Maxwell 
Lyte at St. Paul’s (‘Ninth Report Hist. MSS. 
Comm.’), and may have been the ancestors of the 
Seymours, whose connexion with the Norman St. 
Manors will not bear examination. Their estate in 

he ward of Hugh Fitz Ulgar, afterwards called 
Queen Hithe, seems, when they built a church 
upon it, to have been separated from St. Michael’s 
and formed into a parish as St. Mary Somerset 
or Simarshithe. The original spelling is very 
uncertain. 

333. St. Mary Overie, ‘“‘over the Rye, or 
Overie, that is, over the water.” This is clearly 
wrong, but Mr. Wheatley’s derivation must be 
received with caution. e says “ Anglo-Saxon 


shore, and therefore the meaning of the name is St. 
Mary of the Bank.” Bosworth, whom he quotes, 
gives the word ofer, but does not mention St. Mary 
Overies, Mr. Wheatley also quotes what is known 
as Nicolas’s ‘ Chronicle,’ which was written, accord - 
ing to its editor, about 1442, in which we find 
under 1208 that the second church of St. Mary 
Overeye was built. But the entry only proves 
that it was called Overeye in 1442. In the few 
early documents, at St. Paul's and elsewhere, it is 
“St. Mary Suthwiche.” This occurs as far back 
as 1162 (‘ Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ p. 6). 
It does not seem likely that if ‘‘ Overeye” is good 
Anglo-Saxon it never came into use till the reign 
of Henry VI. 

348. St. Mary Matfellon. On this name Stow, 
though he tells a long story of the murder of a 
widow about the year 1428, throws no light. 
He thinks, evidently, that it has something to do 
with this or another felony. But it is called St, 
Mary Matfelun in a will proved in 1286 (Sharpe, 
‘ Husting,’ i. 76),a hundred and forty-two years 
before the murder. Stow offers us many ex- 
amples against guess work, but in Anglo-Saxon 
Matfellon might very well point to a place where 
cattle coming to the City were killed and the meat 
taken on through the gate to East Cheap. The 
‘* meat felling” may bave had a place assigned to 
it near the church. To confirm this view we have 
only to ask for similar names for shambles in other 
parts of England. One “ Oxen felling,” “ bullock 
felling,” or even “ sheep felling,” would be enough. 
The people coming to East Cheap could not get 
through Bishopsgate without a heavy toll on every 
head of cattle. It was different on a cartload of 
beef. Meat for West Cheap was killed similarly 
in Smithfield. There were no sanitary ideas to 
interfere with intramural slaughter, but calves, 
pigs, and lambs continued to be slain in what is 
now Paternoster Square till our own day. But 
they were conveyed to the place of sacrifice in 
drays, vans, and carts, W. J. Lorrie. 

Savile Club, Piccadilly. 


Tue Borrs anp THE Biste.—Our friends the 
Transvaal Boers are sometimes represented as men 
who go about with a rifle in one hand and a Bible 
in the other. Réclus, in his ‘ Géographie Uni- 
verselle,’ says that when the Boers ‘‘ trek,” the 
Bible is the only book they take with them. 

I have lately been reading, in a French trans- 
lation, an adaptation of a Dutch novel by Du 
Tromp, who was a Transvaal official, and was 
rather surprised to find that in this description of 
life in South Africa there was not a single allusion 
of a religious kind with the exception of one men- 
tion of the Deity. Indeed religion appeared to be 
as completely eliminated from the pages of the 
novel as it is from so many of the pictures of the 


ofer (genitive ofres, dative ofre) means a bank or 


old Dutch masters. 
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The hero, Hendriks by name, was a fine young 

fellow ; another man we are called upon to admire 

was a Portuguese. It is interesting to note that 

the villain of the story was an Englishman, one of 

the smart type said to be pretty common in South 

Africa. T. P. Armstrong. 
Putney. 


Unpostishep Porm sy Tennyson. — After 
dilating on the manifold charms of Perranforth 
(locally known as Perran), a writer in the West 
Briton of Thursday, 19 Aug., goes on to say :— 

“Curiously enough, Mr, Sampson Mitchell, of Perran, 
possesses a poem on Perran, which was one of the out- 
comes of Tennyson's visit to that place. So far as I 
know the verses have not hitherto been published, and 
I quote them for the benefit of my readers,” 

The poem is as follows :— 

THE PERRAN SANDS. 
Hast thou ever in a travel 
Through the Cornish lands, 
Heard the great Atlantic roaring 
On the firm, wide tawny flooring 
Of the Perran sands? 
Sea-rent gully where the billows 
Come in great unrest ; 
Fugitives all white and reeking, 
Flying from the vengeful Sea-king, 
Striking from the west. 
Level broadway, ever ermined 
By the ocean verge ; 
Girt by sandhill, swelling, shoaling, 
Down to imitate the rolling 
Of the lordly surge. 
Nine large files of troubled water 
Turbulently come; 
From the bosom of bis mother, 
Each one leaping on his brother, 
Scatters lusty foam. 
In the sky a wondrous silence, 
Cloud-surf, mute, and weird ; 
In the distance, still uplifting, 
Ghostly fountains vanish, drifting, 
Like a Druid’s beard, 
Spreading out a cloth of silver, 
Moan the broken waves ; 
Sheet of phosphorescent foaming, 
Sweeping up to break the gloaming 
Stillness of the caves. 

On this the writer observes :— 

** About the Tennysonian ring of some of these lines, 
there can I think be no doubt, The copy from which I 
have taken them was, according to my information, in 
the possession of Mr. Samuel Pascoe, of Pentreve, Truro, 
who obtained it from Mr, Stokes [the Cornish poet].”” 

I fail to detect much of the “ Tennysonian ring ” 
about these verses ; but as such things get bandied 
about from one newspaper to another until the 
original source is entirely lost, I take the liberty of 
thinking that the lines and their origin may be 
recorded in the evergreen pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The publication of these verses in the West 
Briton of 20 August elicited several letters, which 
appeared in that paper of 27 August. The poem, 
in all fourteen verses, appeared in All the Year 


Round of 15 October, 1864, unsigned. One of 
the correspondents above referred to is of opinion 
that it was written by a well-known literary 
gentleman who stayed at Perranforth, and who 
afterwards married into a Cornish family, and who 
eventually became editor of one of the leading 
London monthlies. The original purveyor of the 
poem to the West Briton (presumably the vener- 
able and esteemed proprietor, Mr. Edward Heard, 
C.A.) still persists in the belief that it is Tenny- 
son’s. The question is, Who did write the poem? 
The Tennysonian theory has a rather long start, 
but a definite statement in ‘N. & Q.’ would doubt- 
less arrest its progress. . Roperts, 
Carlton Villa, Kiea Avenue, Clapham. 


Rassaris.—It is somewhat remarkable that the 
revisers of the translation of the Old Testament 
have followed the Authorized Version in the thirty- 
ninth chapter of Jeremiah in translating the word 
expressing the office of Nebuzar-adan (not very 
literally, and apparently guided by the translation 
of the principal part of the same word in Gen, xxxvii. 
36,* as applied to Potiphar), but leaving those of 
the King of Babylon’s other officers as if they were 
names, though in one place (Jer. xxxix. 3), a 
marginal note that they are titles is affixed. Two 
of these officers, Sarsechim in verse 3 and Nebus- 
hazban in verse 13, are called Rabsaris, which in 
Hebrew means chief eunuch or chief of the eunuchs. 
The name Nergal-sharezer occurs twice in verse 3, 
once without and once with the description Rab- 
mag (chief of the magi) annexed. A note in the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary’ calls attention to this, 
but the writer appears to consider that there were 
two persons of that name, one bearing the office 
in question and the other not. He also quotes 
Hitzig’s suggestion that the word Samgar is not a 
name or part of a name, as it seems to be in our 
versions, but a designation (cup-bearer) of the first 
Nergal-sharezer, and that Nebo (the god) should 
not be joined with the preceding Samgar as form- 
ing a name with it, but with the following (the 
usual way of making compounds with it as in 
Nebuchadnezzar and Nebuzaradan) Sarsechim, and 
then, by some corruption in transcription, Nebo- 
Sarsechim might be equivalent to Nebushazban in 
verse 13. This seems to be a very probable solution 
of the difficulty. With regard to the double 
occurrence of the name Nergal-sharezer in verse 3, 
Benisch’s translation omits the ‘‘ sharezer” in the 
second place, but it certainly exists in the Hebrew, 
and moreover as Nergal is the name of a god, it 
cannot by itself be that of a man, so that the 
omission of ‘‘sharezer” is probably a slip in 
Benisch. (The last part of the word appears to 
correspond with that in Nebuchadnezzar, meaning 
“protects.”) If we consider that one Nergal- 


* The Revisers, however, give there the literal trans- 
lation in the margin. 
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sharezer held the office of ‘‘samgar,” and the 
other that of “rab-mag,” there is no difficulty. 
We naturally turn to the Septuagint to see whether 
it will help us. Not only, however, are most of 
the names in verse 3 hopelessly corrupt, but none 
of them occurs a second time, as verses 4-13 are 
omitted, and the Greek translators pass straight 
on from verse 3 to 14. W. T. Lrxx, 

Blackheath. 

Crests anp Monoorams or Rovat Navy. 
—1. Although the collecting of crests and mono- 
grams bas been in vogue for many years, there is 
not, so far as I am aware, any book on the subject. 
I propose here to consider the crests used on the 
note-paper of the Royal Navy. I have not found 
out the date when these first came into use. Up 
to about 1845, or thereabouts, there was no badge 
borne officially on naval officers’ caps, but each ship 
was left to choose itsown. About the time of the 
launch of the Queen, “ ship of the line,” a crown 
was granted asa badge by Her Majesty for naval 
officers to wear. 

2. I notice that many ships use a crown with 
the ship’s name, or a crown with a laurel wreath 
and the ship’s name. This seems to be the simplest 
form of crest in vogue. 

3. Next to this, one of the most common and 
simple, but very suitable, is the bird or animal the 
ship is named after. Sometimes the name is added 
or left out, according to the fancy of the designer. 
No name is added for such as H.M.S. Squirrel, 
Vulture, or Stork. 

4. Some ships, as H.M.S. Roman and Tribune, 
have the letters S. P. Q. R. I cannot explain 
these, but probably they are a Latin quotation. 
[Senatus Populus que Romanus. } 

5. H.M.S. Victory and Trafalgar bear the well- 
known signal “ England expects every man to do 
his duty,” while H.M.S. Nelson bears a portrait 
of our great hero on its crest, 

6. The vessels which are named after the Roman 
gods and warriors have given the artist an abundant 
field for his fancy. These are among the most 
pleasing I have seen. 

7. Among eccentric crests, H.M.S. Cracker has 
a large bonbon, with the words “‘ Pull together” ; 
and a camel, Arab, and palm tree indicate H.M.S. 
Simoom. 

8. The ship’s figure-head comes in handy for 
designing the crests for H.M.S. Octavia and 
Himalaya, &c. 

9. Neat Latin quotations are used. Thus, the 
Scylla has over the lady herself the motto, “ In- 
cidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim.” The 
Invincible bears the proud motto, “ Vincit amor 
patrie ”; and the Vernon bears the punning words 
[the latter portion is the motto of the Vernon 
family], “ Magna pericla latent ver non semper 


riding on a dolphin—this is used by the Urgent; 
while the Orontes bears the soldier on a nautilus, 
and the Tamar carries on the idea with a soldier 
riding on the back of a sailor. 

10, There are to be found some good English 
words for mottoes, as H.M.S. Royal Oak has an 
oak tree with “ Bold, but firm.” The Indian 
troopers borrow the motto of the Order of the Star 
of India, “‘ Heaven’s Light our Guide.” They are 
now done away with. The ill-fated Captain, 
which foundered in a gale some years ago, bad a 
ship’s stern, with the arms of the City of London 
above, and below the words “ Progress and Con- 
stancy.” The motto of H.M.S. Vanguard, “ Heave 
round Rodney, vanguard in sight,” carries on it 
an allusion to some former naval engagement 
which I cannot now explain. The Plucky has on 
its crest, “ Plucky, but not plucked,” with a bird, 
possibly a pheasant; but perhaps there is here 
some dark meaning not obvious to the eye of the 
uninitiated. 

11. Ido not know the name of the ship which 
has a steamer with below, “ Qui vult me flectere 
frangam.” Another unknown to me has a sailing 
vessel with “Spe meliore vehor” below. The North- 
umberland bears the lion, the crest of the dukes 
of that name. A lion was carved on the top of 
Northumberland House in the Strand, long passed 
away, and one of the jokes of former days was to bet 
whether the tail turned toward the City or the West- 
End, Another tale of the past was the story of 
the man who said he could always gather a crowd 
in the Strand by stopping and looking up at the 
lion and saying aloud, “I saw him wag his tail.” 
12. To conclude, the famous vessel Calliope, 
which by standing to sea escaped a gale which 
strewed some island in the Pacific with wrecks of 
other and foreign men-of-war, has a crest you can 
only read when told what it is, Then it is quite 
simple. R. B. 
33, Carlton Crescent, Southampton, 


Russian Readers of Ralston’s 
book on this subject, and students of the Russian 
language generally, may be glad to know that a 
new (the third complete) edition has just appeared 
of Athanasief’s standard work in Russ, ‘ Narod- 
nuiya Russkiya Skazki’ (‘Russian Popular Tales’), 
two large volumes, printed in double columns, with 
portrait, and about a dozen cuts reproduced from 
old chap-books. Price of the two volumes, in paper 
covers, R° 3. Publishers, J. D. Sitin & Co. 
(Moscow, 1897). But the work can be had at all 


the principal bookshops here. The present edition 
being a cheap popular one, the paper, of course, is 
but common, and there is a liberal sprinkling of 
misprints ; still, as the former editions have been 
long out of print and difficult to procure, the 
present one comes seasonably to fill a gap, and 


viret ’; and the Vigilant has ‘‘ vigilans.” 
Some of our troopers typify their work by a soldier 


its appearance may therefore be welcomed. A 
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biographical sketch and some short indexes have | J 
been added, which were wanted. It will be 
remembered that Ralston’s work was dedicated 
to the memory of Athanasief (‘‘to him so deeply 


udas was mentioned to express their abhorrence of him 


by striking their breasts.” 


F. C. Terry. 
(See ‘ Hand-stocking,’ 8" S. xi 


indebted”). Those who are so fortunate as to| 347,)—It is curious to find that “overtune” is 
possess, besides an original edition (eight parts, | used to signify “the burden of a song,” seeing 
Moscow, 1860-3) of this work, a copy of the late| that burden, from confusion with bourdon, has 
Senator Rovinsky’s magnificent atlas, in several | come to mean not only a refrain, but ‘‘ the bass, 
volumes, with many handred facsimiles of ‘‘ Rus- | « undersong,’ or accompaniment.” Vide ‘ N. E. D.’ 


sian Popular Pictures,” and five volumes of Russian 
text (out cf priat), may consider themselves well 
equipped for the study of Russian folk-lore. No 


Sr. 


Tae Spurr Inrinitive.—I do not like what in 


the British Museum, 
St. Petersburg 


A Hernina-sone Caarm.— 


doubt there must be a copy of Rovinsky’s work in 
H. E 


some of the newspapers has been called, I think, 
the split infinitive ; and I generally avoid it, though 
I have used it once or twice. But when writers 
say that it is ungrammatical, they go too far. Dr. 
Johnson and Lord Macaulay have used it; and 


“In a case at Hertford Petty Sessions, in which a surely these are good authors. “In order to fully 


wife endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain a separa- 
tion from her husband, defendant said the whole cause 
of the trouble was that his wife had unfortunately 
taken to drink, aud also that she was always consulting 
a fortune-teller. Defendant produced from a parcel a 
well-worn vest, a 1d pointing to an object which had been 
tacked to the cloth, inside the lining, explained that it 
was a charm placed there by his wife. A neighbour 
had told her that when the charm withered he would 
die. The Clerk (to complainant) : Did you put that in? 
Complainant : Yes, I put it in to stop his jealousy, and 
to make him give over fighting. The Clerk: And this 
is the nineteenth century, What is the charm? Com- 
plainant : A herring-bone. The Clerk : Any particular 
bone? Complainant: I don't know; it came out of a 
herring. The Clerk: And it has not had the desired 
effect! Complainant: I don’t know; I think not. The 
Clerk : That is a great pity, as it is eo cheap a charm 
that we might have eupplied these charms free from the 
court, on application, tor jealous husbands. Complain- 
ant: I don’t know why it did not work; it has succeeded 
in-a number of cases. The Clerk: If it is possible to 
cure a man of his jealously so cheaply, I wonder it has 
not been tried before. The defendant said he had never 
been a bad man to his wife, but he thought it time to 
say something when she struck him over the head with 
the rolling-pin, The Clerk: Perhaps the charm was 
upside down,” —Durham Chronicle, 13 Aug. 

JoserH CoLtrnson. 

Wolsingbam, co. Durham, 


GrimtnorPep. —The Atheneum of 31 July 
(p. 156), in a review of ‘ A Cornish Parish,’ says : 
“We are assured that the church of St. Austell has 
not been ‘grimthorped,’ We are glad to meet with that 
5 ea term, first used in the Athenaeum, July 23rd, 
$92.” 
The fact of the first use of this word should be 

recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Customs or THE Wetsn.—In the South Wales 
Daily News, 24 February, there is the following 
paragraph :— 

“ The Rev, W. Bingley, in his ‘ Customs of the Welsh,’ 
states that formerly it was usual in some parts of North 
Wales, whenever the name of the devil occurred, for the 


appreciate the character of Lord Holland,” &c. 
(Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on Lord Holland’) ; “ Milton 
was too busy to much miss his wife,” &c. (John- 
son’s ‘ Life of Milton ’). E, YARDLEY, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Duc p’Erernoy.—In an engraving by Baron 
(1741) of a life-size equestrian picture of Charles I. 
by Van Dyck, formerly at Kensington Palace and 
now at Windsor, the king’s attendant is called the 
Duc d’Epernon. Can one of your readers kindly 
tell me of any record of a friendship having 
existed between the king and that gentleman ? 
The titles of the latter were Bernard de Nogaret, 
Duc de la Valette, Duc d’Epernon, and he was 
made Knight of the Garter in 1645. Does any 
other portrait or engraving of him exist ; and, if so, 
where? Is there any record of his having been in 
England between 1629 and 1636 ? 
Evetyn WELLINGTON. 
Apsley House. 


Avrnor Wantep.—Miss Pratt, describing the 
charlock, in her ‘ Flowering Plants’ (1857), i. 148, 
says :— 

“The flowers look bright among the green spring 
blades, and at the later season have such floral com- 
panions as the poet has described :— 

Earth is very beautiful amid these steeps and valleys ! 

Golden wheat now quivers ripening in the sun. 

Up yon hazel’d slope the farmer loudly rallies 

Reapers to their morning task; lo, it is begun ! 

Wild flowers around their varied tints are showing, 

Sweeps of yellow charlock around the fields are seen, 
The scarlet hoods of poppies, ‘mid dark green turnips 


glowing, : 
Are brighter than the ruby gems that deck an Indian 


congregation to spit on the floor, and when the name of 


queen. 
Earth is very beautiful amid her valleys green!" 
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I shall be glad to know the author, ? _ 


&c., of the poem. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Forests anp Caases.—I am desirous to ascer- 
tain the names and localities of the forests and 
chases which have belonged to and are vested in 
the Crown under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, and I shall be grateful 
to any of your correspondents who will assist me in 
my inquiries and refer me to authentic sources of 
information on the subject. I bave an impression 
that Savernake or Mariboro.gh Forest is the only 
one in the possession of a subject. Is this correct } 

Grorce Waite. 

Asbley House, Epsom, 


My,” “ His,” To AutHors.— When 
did the practice, now common, of saying, “ I know 
my Shakespeare,” ‘‘He knows Ais Dickens,” 
begin? Did it, as I fancy, take rise in the claim 
to possession of the Scriptures, “ Precious treasure, 
thou art mine”? Cowper, in his ‘ Task,’ institutes 
a comparison between Voltaire and an old lady 
who 

Just knows (and knows no more) her Bible true, 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew— 
an instance of the petitio principis which has won 
universal condonation in consequence of its piety. 
The use of ‘‘ her” in this case is not slang, while 
in more modern instances it generally, if not uni- 
versally, is. Milton’s lines beginning, ‘‘ What 
needs my Shakespeare,” &c., do not come in. It 
is the man, and not the works, indicated, or at least 
a sort of abstract combination of the two. 


Piscixa.—I should much like to be informed 
what would be the latest date at which a piscina 
might have been built and tolerated in the chapel 
of a family who by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, at 
apy rate, were good Protestants, 

Leoa-Weexes. 


MD.—Of course I know these Roman letters 
represent 1500; but why? I imagined m stood for 
mille ; but what does p stand for? Studying last 
week a picture at the Hague, I saw at a bottom 
corner the following letters, thus standing :— 

OLXXV 


It is easy to imagine an m out of the first three 
figures, if placed close together, and a p out of 
the fourth and fifth, if similarly placed. By a pro- 
cess of reasoning, a straight line placed before an 
inverted c —thus 10>—converts the c( =centum) into 
500, and similarly after an ordinarily written c (?), 
and thus one gets at 1500 for MD. But if this 
is right, how comes it to pass that the straight 
line does effect this conversion? What does the 


timid of displaying ignorance ; but neither of two 
Fellows of All Souls’ being able to help me, I 
determined to appeal to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Hic et Unique. 

[M standing for mille, a th d, D is supposed to re- 
present half, asin the design of m, common in Dutch 
books, and not confined to them, which you show. If 
ou take away from the m the preliminary c you have 
eft 10, otherwise p. We have before us an edition of 
Aristophanes—the firet published by Aldus in 1498—the 
numerals in which stand thus M.1.1.D., t¢., two sub- 
tracted from 1500.] 


Picrurg sy Zorrayy.—Is it known in what 
collection the painting of Garrick as Macbeth by 
this artist is placed? There is a very fine engrav- 
ing of it representing Garrick in a court suit of the 

riod, coat, waistcoat, and breeches, and Mrs. 

itchard as Lady Macbeth, wearing an ample 
velvet petticoat outspread by a hoop, and a pow- 
dered headdress. She is depicted as a fine, com- 
manding woman in appearance, while the “ timor- 
ous thane” is represented *s a little man, quite 
intimidated by his lady. Zoffany painted many 
theatrical portraits, as Garrick as Abel Drugger, 
Foote as Major Sturgeon, and others. All these 
have been well engraved. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

([t is in the Mathews collection in the Garrick Club, 


Avutnor or Book Wantep.—I have a book 
entitled ‘Brampton Rectory ; or, the Lesson of 
Life,’ published by Jobn W. Parker, West 
Strand, in 1851. Can any one tell me who the 
author was? My copy bas a pencil note on the 
title-page saying it was by the Rev. W. Sewell ; 
but I do not think this is correct. On the second 
page isan advertisment of a book by the same 
writer, ‘Compton Merivale: another Leaf from 
the Lesson of Life.’ Moontacusr ©. Owen. 

(By Miss Mary M. Howard.) 


Construction with A Partitive.—Should 
we say, “ This is one of the most surprising things 
that has happened”; or, ‘‘ This is one of the most 
surprising things that have happened”? Surely 
the latter is the accurate construction, for all the 
things thought of have happened, and the one 
selected for consideration is an item with certain 
characteristics that classify it in the conception to 
which it belongs. The relative clause is manifestly 
attributive to ‘‘ things,” and not to “one.” Yet 
good writers constantly proceed as if the reverse 
were the case. An instance occurs in the Scotsman 
of 9 August, in a review of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel 
‘The Christian.’ Speaking of the hero of the 
book, the writer says :— 

“John Storm isa fanatic. In him we have one of the 
most complete and convincing portraits of the man of 
fanatical temperament and impulses that has been given 
to literature.” 


straight line mean or stand for? I was rather 


Now, surely, all such portraits as are in the writer's 
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mind have been given to literature, and not merely 
this particular specimen from the dexterous and 
effective hand of Mr. Hall Caine. The question 
is, whether it is correct to say, “One of the por- 
traits that has been given to literature.” And 
here again there is no difficulty about the answer, 
if we only consider that the sentence involves a 
construction with a partitive word, and that the 
concluding relative clause refers not to the particular 
“one” that is under consideration, but to the 
class in which it is grouped. The words that run 
together are, “the portraits that have been given 
to literature”; and when this is recognized there 
is positively no existing alternative about the form 
of the sentence. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Oness THe Devit.—Can any reader give 
me the date on which a story appeared in Temple 
Bar descriptive of a game of chess played by the 
devil against a man for his soul? 1am informed 
that the game was illustrated by a diagram, and 
that this diagram was the only illustration that 
ever appeared in Temple Bar. 

Queen's Kyicnt. 

Ovsrseers.—I find in Fulham, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, it was a com- 
paratively common practice to pay a fine of 5/. or 
101. to be excused serving in the office of overseer 
of the poor. Now the office is a coveted one. 
What was the reason which so frequently induced 
® person to pay so heavy a fine to avoid the falfil- 
ment of the duties of an office to which he had 
been elected ? Was it in the power of the Vestry 
to fix the amount of the fine? 

Caas. J. Freer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


A Booxsinpine Qurstion.—Why do Eoglish 
and foreign bookbinders persistently differ in this 
small point? If the back of a book is too thin 
for the title to be stamped transversely across 
it, an English bookbinder lays it on a table with 
its title-page uppermost, and stamps the title 
longitudinally along the back upside down, The 
foreign bookbinder does just the reverse. Why is 
this ; and which is right ? T. Witson. 

Harpenden, 

‘*THE BEST OF EVERYTHING IS GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR THE LIKES OF Me&.”—In ‘‘ Old Q, a Memoir 
of William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
by John Robert Robinson (London, Sampson 
Low, 1895),” p. 123, the following passage occurs : 
“To drinking as in eating, March was a veritable 
Lord Mayor's fool ; ‘the best of everything did for 
him.’” Is the saying not as I have given it above ? 
What is the reference to the Lord Mayor's fool ? 

J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

Cranmen’s Version or Tot New Testament. 
-—A quarto edition, which I have so far failed to 


identify, is printed in black letter, single column, 
thirty-five lines of text to the full page, head-lives 
and marginal notes in black letter, pages numbered 
(Matthew to Acts) clxviii, (Romans to Revelation) 
exxiii? (chapter xxii. on fo, cxxii verso and 
imperfect). The title, in a good Renaissance 
architectural woodcut, runs as follows: ‘‘ The 
newe Testament in Englishe, translated oute of 
the Greke, according to the translation of the 
greate Bible, which is appointed to be red in 
Churches (*).” There are woodcuts. Collation 
*4 a-x8 aa-pp 8 QQ 2 (rest wanting). What is 
the edition ? 8. 


“ DereysHire wisk.”—What is the meaning of 
the expression ‘* Darbishirian wise” in the follow- 
ing extract from Bishop Hall's ‘ Vigidemiarum,’ 
Oxford, 1753, 12mo0.?— 


—— to depar 
He gives me leave, and thanks too, in his heart. 
Two words for monie, Darbyshirian wire ; 
(That 's one too — is a naughtie guise. 
Who looks for double biddings to « feast, 
May dine at home for an importune guest. 

M. 

Warrington. 

Votear Exrors.—Can any one recommend a 
book dealing with the vulgar errors of the present 
time? By ‘‘errors” I mean not only blunders in 
grammar, but also prevalent misconceptions about 
matters historical, scientific, &c. Qoivis. 


Escravino.—A friend in Cornwall has recently 
sent me an engraving (mezzotint) of a handsome 
girl, of perhaps eighteen or twenty years, lettered 
“Mrs. Conwai Hackett.” The figure is seated, 
holding a garland of flowers over a lamb. The 
background is a landscape. The portrait was 
painted by Jobn Riley (1646-1691), and_ the 
engraving is by John Smith. In Bromley’s Cata- 
logue the year 1690 is assigned as the date of the 
engraving, and the picture is listed as “ Conway 
Hackett,” indicating a maiden name. It would 
be very gratifying to obtain some information about 
this portrait and its subject, particularly if the 
present existence of the painting be disclosed. Is 
‘Conway ” a feminine Christian name? Of what 


W. Hackerr. 


Washington, U.S. 

Mosicat Boxes. (See 2'¢ S. xi. 210.)—A 
question was asked by Remicivs, many years ago, 
as to the makers of musical boxes ; but it was never 
answered. I now venture to repeat it in a some- 
what different form, by asking for the name of the 
inventor of the musical box. The earliest descrip- 
tion of the instrament that I have met with is 
contained in the Repertory of Arts for September, 
1820 (Second Series, vol. xxxvii. p. 211), where 
the writer gives a drawing and such a full descrip- 
tion as to lead one to believe that musical boxes 
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were then a novelty. The instrument in question 
is stated to have been of Swiss manufacture and 
bought io Paris in 1816, B. B..P. 


Dancine upon Bripors.—Can any reader 
throw light on the subject of dancing upon bridges, 
which, from some old rhymes, would appear to have 
been a custom? A song which I have met with in 
France, both in Paris and at St. Jean de Luz, 
begins :— 

Sur le pont du Nord un bal y est donné, 
Sur le pont du Nord un bal y est donné. 
Adele demande ea mére aller. 

(Bis) 


Maman, veux-tu que j'aille au bal danser ! 

Non, non, ma fille, tu n’iras pas danser. 

Voila Adele qui se mit a pleurer. 

Son frére arrive dans un canot doré, 

Mets ta robe blanche et ta ceinture dorée. 
And they repair to the ball. 


La premiére danse ils ont tré+ bien dansé ! 
La deuxiéme danse ils ont trés bien dansé ! 
La troisiéme danse le pont s'est écoulé, 
And when the mother asks why the bells toll, she 
hears that it is for 
—— sa fille, et son file ainé. 
Voila le sort des enfants obstinés, 


is the moral of this tragic tale, which recalls our 
London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance o er my Lady Lea ; 
London Bridge is broken down 
With a gay ladye. 
In the singing game, 
Sur le pont d’ Avignon 
Tout le monde fait comme ceci, 
children make bows and curtsies, take hands, and 
perform steps and figures, in imitation of the 
“ messieurs et dames’ who have been dancing on 
the bridge. Karuarine E, Caswate. 
Mortimer Common, Berks. 


Green Taste.—The question concerning the 
origin of the term ‘* Green Room” (ante, p. 108) 
reminds me of one I have long wished to ask. 
Upwards of fifty years ago I heard an old groom 
of my father's, who has long been dead, sing a 
dolefal ballad about a man who was being tried 
for his life. I think he was charged with murder, 
but am not sure. One of the witnesses was a girl, 
or young child, called Fanny ; what her surname 
was I have forgotten. Oaly one line clings to my 
memory — 

And on the green table there sat Fanny ——, 
I asked the groom what ‘‘ green table” meant in 
that connexion, but could gather nothing beyond 
the statement that it had something to do with 
witnesses. If any reader knows the title of this 
song, and where it is to be seen, I shall be glad if 
he will communicate with me. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Beylies. 
JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 
(8 S. xi. 501; xii. 49, 129, 189.) 

My letter at p. 49 dealt mainly with the date 
6 Aug. in the Fust chronicle, To the argument 
then advanced Mr. Haraisse frankly confesses 
he has no answer just now. My letter in addition 
merely contained the statement that the unrelia- 
bility of the date 24 June and the limitation of 
a available in 1565 had not been estab- 

ished. 

Mr. Harnrisss (who appears to confuse me with 
my father Judge Prowse) rejects the date 24 June on 
two grounds: he thinks it does not allow Cabot time 
enough for what he way fairly be assumed to have 
done before returning, and believes the date was 
invented by Sebastian Cabot or Dr. Grajales to 
tally with the name St. John. 

Soncino (evidently more intimately acquainted 
with the circumstances of Cabot’s first voyage than 
Pasqualigo), in December, 1497, makes this remark- 
able statement :— 

“The principle people in the enterprize belong to 
Bristo. They are great seamen and now they know 
where to go, they say that the voyage thither will not 
oceupy more than fifteen days after leaving Ibernia.” 

Now these calculations cannot have been based 
upon experience gained on the oatward voyage, for 
the same writer reports that it occupied a “* long 
time.” It seems equally to my purpose, therefore, 
whether fifteen days was the time actually taken 
upon the return journey or an estimate by con- 
temporary experienced seamen, most likely par- 
ticipators in the voyage, of the time ships would 
take to sail about 400 leagues (for it seems almost 
certain from Soncino’s letter of August and the 
two later ones of Puebla and Ayala that Pasqua- 
ligo’s estimation of 700 was excessive). Accepting 
the dates, 24 June for the landfall and 6 August 
for the arrival in Bristol, a return voyage of not 
more than twenty days to Bristol would leave 
three weeks for taking in water, &c., and acquiring 
some idea of the country to report to the king. 

A few facts show that three weeks were wore 
than sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the 
case. Soncino, in December, reduces his own 
earlier remarks about the “two very large and 
fertile islands,” and the statement of Pasqualigo 
that Cabot coasted 300 leagues (an impossibility 
if the voyage only lasted three months), to the 
much more modest one that Cabot when he bit upon 
land, “ hoisted the royal standard and took posses- 
sion for His Highness, and having obtained various 
proofs of his discovery he returned.” 

*‘In returning Cabot saw two islands to the 
right,” Pasqualigo says. As these islands were not 
seen twice, it appears most probable that he sailed 
along a coast trending approximately north and 
south, not east and west, and that he proceeded 
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direct to Europe from the extreme point reached. 
Consequently it is not necessary to double the time 
taken in exploring. It seems,also, almost incredible 
that he could have sailed 300 or 600 leagues in 
June and seen no natives fishing. Apart from the 
actual statement about the coasting, the letter of 
Pasqualigo itself, when carefully analyzed, does not 
give the impression that the sojourn on the coast 
was lengthy; the facts reported are somewhat 
superficial in character, suggestive of haste, and 
could all have: been gained in one locality. .They 
erected only one set of territorial marks ; this fact 
alone is enough to upset the idea of a'prolonged 
survey. It may be noticed here incidentally that 
if these conclusions are sound in whole, or even in 
part, it becomes almost impossible to accept a land- 
fall in Labrador and extremely difficult at Cape 
Breton. 

It does not appear, therefore, that Mr. Harrisse 
bas made out a primd facie case upon the want of 
time. How does his statement that Sebastian 
Cabot or Dr. Grajales invented the date 24 June 
stand ? 

The island of St. John figures on maps from 
1505 forwards; it is not apparently one of the 
pre-Cabotian Atlantic isles ; the frequent shifting 
of its position seems to indicate that it was not 
connected directly with the Breton voyage or the 
later English and Portuguese surveys which com- 
pleted the outline of the north-east coast. Its 
connexion by Sebastian Cabot with his father’s 
first voyage seems to suggest the possibility of its 
representing the coast seen on this expedition. 
To accept this theory it is necessary to assume : 
(a) that Cabot’s observations of latitude and longi- 
tude were wrong and misleading; (b) that his 
coasting did not extend far, and few territorial 
marks were erected ; (c) that it was along a part of 
the north-east coast not much frequented at first by 
fishermen ; and (d) consequently, that the identi- 
fication of his landfall presented difficulties. These 
are all points well recognized by cartographers as 
having occurred in other cases. 

The Cabotian legend, abridged, reads :— 

“ This land was discovered, 1494 [1497], on ihe 24th 
of June, in the morning [Hakluyt: about fiue of the 
clocke early in the morning], to which they gave the 
name of Prima Tierra Vista, and to a large island which 
is near the said land they gave the name of St, John 
because it was discovered the eame day.” 

The description of the country which follows 
evidently refers to the second voyage ; but the date 
cannot, for Ramusio mentions Cabot’s being in 
high latitudes on 11 June, apparently upon the 
second voyage. 

What obligation was there for this map-maker to 
account for the island of St. John being where it 
was at all unless it had always been associated with 
Cabot's first voyage ? 

Assuming even that Sebastian Cabot placed the 


reasons of state, it is more natural to assume that 
he would give the account an air of actuality 
(which the legend certainly bas) by weaving into 
it the current ideas of this voyage. It may not, 
however, be necessary even to assume political 
motives. It is possible that wrong readings of 
latitude and longitude had obscured the position 
of the actual landfall. Sebastian may have con- 
sidered now the guif was surveyed that these dis- 
crepancies (well known, possibly, to geographers) 
could be reconciled by accepting Cape North as 
the landfall. I am inclined to accept Mr. Har- 
Rissk’s theory that the location of the landfall was 
dictated by territotial considerations. The.truth 
may lie between the two conjectures. 

Mr. Harriss is undoubtedly justified in ques- 
tioning this legend, emanating as it apparently 
does from Sebastian. I think, however, he has 
not, so far, made out a sufficiently strong case to 
warrant the complete rejection of the date 24 June. 

Hakluyt accepts the date. Between 1589 and 
1599 he submitted the year of discovery to accu- 
rate, also, possibly, to independent and adverse 
criticism as far as the Cabots were concerned, for 
he postpones the year of discovery. It seems only 
reasonable to suppose that the alleged date of the 
landfall was also closely scrutinized. The Fust 
MS. (and Barrett) ignores Cabot. This omission 
supports my statement that there must have been 
a distinct Bristol tradition; it does not coincide 
with Mr. Harrisse’s argument that Sebastian 
was the fons et origo of all these legends. 

If Mr. Harrisse will read a communication of 
mine to the Canadian Gazette of 26 Nov., 1896, 
and my remarks at Sir Clements Markham's lecture 
on 12 April (Geographical Journal for June, 1897, 
p. 616), be will see that, while personally in favour 
of Cape Bonavista or the viciuity, I asserted that 
there is “absolute uncertainty as to the position 
of the first landfall,” and again that “there is no 
direct evidence of the first [coasting] voyage of 
Jabot.” The presence of such words as Keels, 
Castileon, &c., in Bonavista Bay, have not, of 
course, the slightest value as direct evidence. The 
tablet at Halifax says : ‘‘ John Cabot...... sailed in 
a Bristol ship The Matthew, and first planted the 
flags of England and Venice on the 24th of June, 
1497.” 1 strongly approve of the wording which 
follows : ‘‘ on the north-eastern seaboard of North 
Awerica,” and I think I may claim some credit for 
its moderation, To avoid prejudicing the question 
of the landfall, I suggested in November, 1896, a 
monument at Cape Race as being free from con- 
tention. My proposal has since been endorsed 
by Sir C. Markham and in the United States. 

The Fust chronicle contains four statements 
found nowhere else ; two of these are supported by 
independent corroborative contemporary accounts 
of the voyage, apparently beyond the reach of the 
forger ; the others, the name and registration of 


landfall at Cape North on Cape Breton Island, for 
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the ship, stand logically with the first two. The 
onus of proof lies upon the assailant, All the other 
matter, except the word America—the use of which 
is surely a question mainly for the grammarians— 
is either unquestionably true or quite credible. 

In conclusion, Does it seem possible that a forger 
in 1760 could have been so skilful as to avoid com- 
mitting himself to any palpably false statement ? 
Why, even the minute point that 24 June, 1497, 
was in the Bristol civic year 1496 is correct. 

G. R. F, Prowse. 

Bradford. 


Frags (8 S. ix. 328, 394, 472, 499; x. 16, 83, 
259,481 ; xii. 117).—The dishonourdone to our flags 
on an occasion when we should have done our best 
to honour them is a matter well deserving the 
farther notice accorded to it in these columns, 
London was bad, Oxford appears to have been 
worse. Mr. Tuomas is so good as to refer toa 
note by the present writer at 8" S. x. 83, but he 
has mistaken its meaning. The subject of dis- 
cussion was the Union flag, commonly called the 
Union Jack. Mr. Taomas now writes as if it had 
been the red ensign. The Union flag may be turned 
upside down without making a perceptible differ- 
ence in its arrangement. The trick most frequently 
played with it, that of interchanging the positions 
of the crosses of St. Andrew and St. Patrick, is 
done by reversing it end for end. But with regard 
to the ensign, red, white, or blue, any false hoisting 
produces an effect so palpably wroxy as to offend 
eyes quite ignorant of flags or heraldry. 

In London as many flags as usual were flown 
reversed, one on a large hotel in a position so con- 
spicuous that it seemed right to mention it to the 
hall porter, on the chance of its being in his depart- 
ment. Though he replied that it was good enough 
for him, the secretary, on being addressed to the 
effect that nothing could be too good for the hotel 
in question, reciprocated the compliment by haul- 
ing down the colours and hoisting them properly, 
at the same time protesting that he could not see 
the difference. 

When we pass from the Union flag to its repre- 
sentations on canvas or paper the varieties of error 
are infinite. From the Royal Academy downwards 
any collection of red, blue, and white stripes is 
supposed to answer the purpose. With the praise- 
worthy intention of spreading a correct knowledge 
of our national flag in this wonderful year, a dis- 
tinguished firm issued an excellent manual on the 
subject. By some ironical circumstance, some 


leaflets issued by that firm for a patriotic purpose 
were adorned with as incorrect exhibition of the 
national flag as ever annoyed the eye. An equally 
sad misrepresentation was made on the copies of a 

tition presented to the Queen. Even Lady 

utler, in her touching picture of the ‘ Drums and 
Fifes of the Die-hards at Albuera, while careful 


to give them their lemon-coloured coatees, does 
not take the trouble to show the cross of St. 
Andrew on the king’s colour of the approaching 
Fusiliers, though the flag is sufficiently displayed 
to admit it. 

An extravagance too ridiculous for serious re- 
proof arose from the assumption that because blue, 
white, and red, in a peculiar and intricate com- 
bination, make up the national flag, therefore any 
combination of these colours would present the 
same. idea, Men and women wore them accord- 
ingly, sometimes in a combination making up the 
actual colours of a foreign power. This reminds 
one of the schoolgirls of the United States, in 1863, 
who showed their loyalty to their flag of the same 
colours by writing their exercises on white paper 
with lines of alternately red and blue ink. 

But the really serious offence is that of tamper- 
ing with our actual flags either in original or in 
representation. Among the most serious offenders 
in the latter category is Sir John Tenniel. He has 
a double cartoon in what is called the ‘* Diamond 
Jabilee” number of Punch, entitled ‘ For Queen 
and Empire,’ in which “‘ Empire” is attended by 
a Union flag from which the saltire of St. Andrew 
has been excluded, and “‘ Queen” by a standard in 
which Ireland takes a lower place than that which 
is due to her, and Scotland takes precedence of 
England. 

Of course, it is possible to say that these things 
are of no consequence. What makes them de- 
serving of so many words is that at the beginning 
of this year their consequence was loudly insisted 
on, and the value of the lessons of patriotism and 
loyalty to be gathered from the study of our flags 
was reiterated. This is the result. 


Miss Vanpennorr (8 §S, xii. 147). — At the 
foot of the portrait of Miss Vandenhoff in Tallis’s 
Dramatic Magazine, 1850, ber signature in litho- 
graphy is ©. E. Vandenhoff. In the fra Al- 
manack for 1887, chronicling her death as Mrs. 
Swinbourne, 21 April of that year, the Christian 
names given are Ann Elizabeth. Mies Vanden- 
hoff’s merit was principally displayed in her im- 
personation of Antigone in the version of Sophocles’s 
tragedy produced at Covent Garden, 1845, under 
Laurent’s management. She was the original 
Lydia in Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Love Chase.’ 

Ropert Watters. 

Ware Priory. 

Her Christian names were Charlotte Elizabeth, 
as appears by the inscription on her tombstone in 
Highgate Cemetery. It is not there stated that 
she was the wife of Swinbourne. 

Wm. Dovetas. 

1, Brixton Road, 


The annexed entry records the death of her 


mother: ‘‘ Oct, 26. At Salisbury, aged 81, Hester, 
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relict of Mr. Vandenhoff, of that city, and mother 

of the highly gifted tragedian” (Gent. Mag., 

December, 1836, New Series, vol. vi. p. 667). 
Danizt Hipwett. 


Sorely the required information would be 
readily obtainable in more than one trustworthy 
quarter. In the meanwhile, I can answer for the 
correctness of the initials 0. E. The lady referred 
to was perhaps more celebrated for her fine 
rendering of Antigone than Parthenia. 5 

. G. 


A Wonperrot Worp (8 S. xii. 66).—The 
word ‘ajuz appears to have lost in the modern 
Egyptian Arabic all the meanings mentioned by 
your correspondent, except those conveying the 
idea of age, or deficiency, such as to be old, infirm, 
blind, incapable, and slight modifications of such 
ideas as el myzanyah ‘ajizet, ‘‘ there is a deficit in 
the budget,” all taken from the dictionary compiled 
by Socrates Spiro (Cairo, 1896). But the derived 
form mua‘jza= miracle, seems to strain the original 
meaning somewhat, Perhaps one of your corre- 
spondants who is a better Arabic scholar than I 
am will be able to explain it. F. W. G. 

Cairo, 

Loraer an Irish Surname (8 S, xii. 87).— 
I have met with the Cumberland name of Lowther, 
so spelt, in a will of the seventeenth century, 
indicating that it was so pronounced sometimes, at 
all events. A. S. Ettis. 


Mr. Ferguson, in his ‘ Teutonic Name-System,’ 
says that Luther is derived from A.-S, leéd, O.H.G. 
lieut, meaning people, and hari, a warrior, being 
in O.G. Lieuthart, A.-S. Luder, Eog. Luther. 
According to Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. iv. p. 9, 
the Luther family were ‘‘ established in England 
during the reign of Henry VIII. and undonbtedly 
allied to the celebrated Reformer; the Luthers 
remained seated in Essex for centuries,” &c. 

Joun RavcclFre. 


Luther is, I believe, a Keltic name. There is 
a small river near Lawrencekirk, in Scotland, called 
Luther. E. 


Ramsay, ‘Obrist’s Kirk on the Green,’ cant. i. 
v. 5,1. 1, says :— 
Tam Lutter was their minstrel meet, 


and ‘‘ Luath” was one of Burns’s ‘ Twa Dogs.’ 
Tromas J. JeaKes. 


Luther is generally thought to be an old German 
name, meaning ‘lord of the people.” Galicia, the 
old north-western kingdom of Spain, is said to 
have belonged to a Scandinavian people called 
Suevi. In that region, and I believe in Portugal, 
there are families named Ludeiro, with slight 
variants. I know one gentleman at La Corovfia, 


Sweden. Galicia might be called the Ireland of 
Spain ; but Luther and kindred names can hardly 


be Keltic in the modern sense, least of all Irish. 
PALAMEDES. 


Such a family, long settled in Essex, did claim 
connexion with Martin Luther, the Saxon re- 
former ; just as the family of Jenner claim to 
represent Fust the German printer. All good 
things gravitate to England! These Luthers are 
now represented, among others, by a scion of the 
Fanes; and cadets of the line may well have 
reached Ireland. A. H. 


Ancestors (8 S. xii. 65, 133).—It appears to 
be customary for the royal family to use this 
word in the sense of predecessor. In his speech 
on the occasion of the opening of the new Manici- 
pal Hall at Croydon, the Prince of Wales said, “ I 
have not forgotten that my ancestor Charles I. was 
also a visitor to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
this place.” 

Beckenham. 

The mistakes of the Queen, and the dean, and 
the addressers of the Prince are unequal to that of 
the American gentleman who genially told Pio 
Nono that be had had the honour of being pre- 
sented to His Holiness’s father, the late Pope. My 
housekeeper is a Roman Catholic; and I was wicked 
enough to tell her this story. If she had been able 
she would have annihilated the whole country of 
America on the spot. She was not altogether 
satisfied with me ; but I believe she set against it 
the relief I had formerly given by telling her that 
the Holy Father was not (as she bad firmly 
believed) confined to two rooms in the Vactican by 
armed sentries of King Humbert. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


No one can dispute the etymological fitness, 
pointed out by Mr. Watrorp, of this word to 
denote those who have preceded us. If Edward 
the Black Prince is spoken of as an ancestor of the 
present Prince of Wales in the same sense that 
PacaMepgs would speak of a former Lord Mayor 
as an ancestor of the present one, I would only 
say that such a use of the word is inconvenient 
and confusing. Several of the former Dukes of 
York have been progenitors of the present one : 
several more have not. To apply to those who 
were only predecessors the same term as to those 
who were progenitors would be likely to lead to 
the erroneous supposition that it has the inter- 
mediate signification of a predecessor who is a 
relative though not a progenitor. Such a supposi- 
tion is not supported by the dictionary. Littré 
remarks, without comment, “‘ Des corps constitués 
ont dit, en parlant 4 Victoria, reine d’ Angleterre, 
de la reine Elisabeth, ‘La glorieuse ancctre de 
KILiicREw, 


bearing this name, who would pass for a native in 
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Avienon (8 §. xii, 68, 154),—Alexandre 
Damas describes the terrible mistral which he 
encountered as he approached Avignon, and quotes 
Strabo on the subject, ‘ Pictures of Travel in the 
South of France,’ pp. 141-3. W. C. B. 


Réclus, in his account of Avignon in ‘La Géo- 
graphie Universelle,’ says: ‘‘ Un vieux dicton qui 
parle ‘d’Avignon la venteuse—avec le vent fasti- 
dieuse—sans le vent vénéneuse’ est bien longtemps 
resté vrai 4 cause de la malpropreté des rues oi 
paissaient les scrofules et le typhus.” ‘* Un vieux 
dicton,” then, would seem to be the answer to your 


correspondent’s question. T. AnmsTrone. 
Putney. 


Superstition §. xii. 88, 156).—It is 
recorded in Swainson’s ‘Weather Folk-Lore’ 
(p. 69) that “From whatever quarter the wind 
blows on Palm Sunday, it will continue to blow 
from the same quarter, for the most part, during 
the ensuing sammer.” ‘“ This,” continues the 
compiler, “is a very prevalent belief in France. 
So we find ‘Le vent qui souffle le jour des 
Rameaux est le vent dominant de l'année’ 

Le vent qui méne la banniére 
Méne la moiesonni¢re.— Haute Loire,” 
I am afraid the vague heading under which this 
question is being discussed will not add to the 
helpfulness of the indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’—bottles of 
hay in which it is more than commonly difficult to 
find the needle of which one may be in quest. 
Sr. 


Green Room (8 S. xii. 108).—There is, to 
the best of my remembrance, a coloured en- 
graving of the green room at one of the London 
theatres in ‘Tom and Jerry,’ by Pierce Egan, 
published perhaps in 1820. The dressing-room 
of a theatre (possibly Drury Lane) is repre- 
sented, and the panels are painted green. It is 
one of the places visited by Corinthian Tom and 
his friend Jerry Hawthorne when seeing ‘ Life in 
London.’ Copies of this book, in good condition, 
now command a high price. The ‘ Essays of Elia’ 
(Charles Lamb) were first published in 1823. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The origin of this term has already been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 8S. i, 227, 341, 383; 
ii. 115. Everarv Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Pixcapeck (7* vi. 269, 437 ; 8" S. xi. 512). 


method of treating matters connected with the 
history of London, but it is difficult to believe 
that he ever stated that Grab Street never 
actually existed under that name. In point of 
fact, few streets rivalled it in antiquity, and 
at one period of its existence it was the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare in the parish of St. Giles 
without Cripplegate (Baddeley’s ‘ Account of the 
Church and Parish of St. Giles,’ 1888, p. 5). 
Grobbe Street, as it was formerly called, is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dr. Sharpe's ‘Calendar of 
Husting Wills’ and in Riley’s ‘ Memorials of 
London.’ Its history is given in Wheatley aod 
Cunningham’s ‘ London Past and Present,’ ii. 166, 
and in the Rev. W. Denton’s ‘ Records of Cripple- 
gate Without,’ 1883, p. 170. With regard to the 
etymology of the name, Mr. Denton says in & 
note :— 

““@rube for ditch is still in use in Norfolk and the 

adjoining counties (Halliwell, ‘ Arch. Dict.,’ Prof. Earle). 
Mr. Holt, in a letter to me, says : ‘ We have in Icelandic, 
grof, a pit: Maso-Gothie (Ulfilas) groba, a hole, pit; 
German grube, pit (a pit), hole, ditch, grave ; German 
grab, n.,a grave; Anglo-Saxon graf, grave, and grafan, 
fodere.’ See Bosworth's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
I have consulted Bosworth, and find, in addition 
to the well-known gref,a grave, and grafan, to 
dig, grep, grep, and groep, all of which, on the 
authority of Somner, signify a furrow or ditch. 
Grub Street may possibly occupy the site of a 
cutting which formerly drained the fens of Moor- 
fields into the City ditch. It would be satisfactory 
if Paor. Skeat would record his views on the 
theory advanced by Mr. Denton. 


W. F. Parpeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


See‘ N. & Q.,’ ix. 163, 251; 4% S. xii. 
100 ; 6" S. ni. 6 ; 7S. x. 344; ‘ Book of Days,’ 
ii, 221-4. W. C. B. 
See Mr. Wheatley’s edition of Cunningham's 
* London,’ vol. ii. 166-9. F. R. B. 
[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Peter Harrison, Arcuitect (8 xi. 429 ; 


xii. 154). —A slight reference to this architect and 
some of his works at Rhode Island will be found 
in the Builder of 19 April, 1862, under the head- 
ing ‘ A Mediwval Lewis.’ 


Bey, WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


Ciears (8" §. xii. 125).—An old friend of mine, 


who bas been dead more than thirty years, told me 
that cigars did not come into common use until 


—An ode ‘To Mr. Pinchbeck, upon his Newly | after the battle of Waterloo, though they had been 


invented patent Candle-snuffers,’ by Malcolm 


known in this country for several years, in fact I 


M'‘Gregor, is printed in Bell's ‘ Fugitive Poetry,’ think before the end of the eighteenth century. 


xvi. 72). 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Gros Srreer (8" xii. 108).—Opinions ma: 


Epwarp Peracock. 
Pocket Normec-orater (8 S. xii. 27, 70, 


132).—Has no one remembered the locus classicus 


perhaps differ with regard to Sir Walter Besant’s | in‘ Martin Chazzlewit,’ where Mrs, Gamp, incident- 
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ally referring to the multifarious contents of Mrs. 
Harris’s pocket, mentions ‘‘a grater like a blessed 
infant’s shoe, in tin, with a little heel to put the 
nutmeg in, as oftentimes I’ve seen and said, and 
used for caudle when required, within i — my 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


I possess one that belonged to my mother (ob. 
1834). No one has referred to Clemency New- 
come’s. P. J. F. 


Cause or Deatu ii. 428, 533, iii. 76, 
154, 275, 355).—In the churchyard at Old Dalby, 
Leicestershire, there is a very curious epitaph on 
one Edward Purdey, who died in 1733. The story 
goes that Purdey, after calling for and drinking a 
glass of ale at a neighbouring public-house, tendered 
& penny in payment, and, finding he had no more 
money, the enraged landlady set her dog upon him. 
Pardey was severely bitten, and died in conse- 
quence. The epitaph runs thus :— 

Through a woman I received the wound 
Which quickly brought my body to the ground. 
Ite sure in time that she will have her due, 
The murdering hand God's vengeance will pursue, 
one half Peny 
The debt I owed that caused all the strife 
Was very small to cost me my sweet life. 
She threatened to give me a mark, and made her cause 
look very dark. 
Cc. C. B. 


MAD aS A HaTTER” (8 xii, 47).— 
The following seems to me to indicate most con- 
clusively that the full text of the proverb should 
ran “As mad drunk as a hatter” or ‘‘As mad 
through drunkenness as a hatter.” It occurs at 
p. 57 of the ‘ Life of P. T. Barnum’ (Sampson 
Low & Co., London, 1855), and refers to the year 
1826, at which date Barnum was sixteen. The 
subject of trade with hatters commences at p. 51. 

“* As drunk as a hatter,’ has long since passed into a 
proverb, There were some sober hatters in the times of 
which I write, but there were also many drinking ones. 
The hatters from out of town bought their rum by the 
keg or barrel, while those on Grassy Plains kept a man 
whose almost sole duty it was to go to and from the 
store and shops with half-a-dozen rum-bottles of varicus 
sizes. Some of these bottles were replenished several 
times in a day. My business, of course, included the 
filling of rum-bottles. I suppose I have drawn and 
bottled more rum than would be necessary to float a 


ship.” 
The writer then goes on to relate how the man he 
had to do with in the capacity of bottle-carrier was 
a half-witted, half-drunken fellow known as ‘‘ Soft 
Case.” Mackay, of course, gives a Gaelic etymo- 
logy for the phrase ; and on the appearance of a 
leader in the Daily Telegraph, some ten or twelve 
years ago, on the suicide of a hatter, he wrote to 
enforce it. Tuomas J. Jeaxes, 


True Lorp or ALLERDALE, CumBeRLanp 
8. xii. 127).—From the information given respect- 


ing the above query I should conclude that 
Waltheof, son of Gospatric, Earl of Northumber- 
land, was the Lord of Allerdale. Camden, in his 
* Britannia,’ 1789, vol. iii. p. 174, says : “ Linstock, 
in the barony of Crosby [Camberland which baroay 
Waltheof, son of Gospatric and Lord of Allerdale, 
gave to the Church of Oarlisle.” Glover's ‘Cata- 
logue of Nobility,’ edited by Thomas Milles, 1610, 
p. 710, states that Gospatric, Earl of Northum- 
berland, had a son Waltheof, but does not state 
that he had a wife; also that he had a daughter 
“ Etheldreda married to Dancan Bastard sonne of 
Maloome, the third King of the Scots, with the 
Barony of Atterdall [Allerdale] which her Brother 
Waltheof had.” According to the same author 
(p. 712) Waltheof, son of Syward the Magnificent, 
Earl of Northumberland, married Judith, daughter 
of Lambert, Earl of Lens, and niece of William I. ; 
issue by this marriage being three daughters, no 
son being mentioned. I cannot find any trace of 
Alan, the son of Waltheof. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Davmsvureu will find copies of several charters 
containing references to Waldeve, son of Gos- 
patrick, and some account of him and his descend- 
ants in the ‘ Register of the Priory of Wetherbal’ 
(Elliot Stock), edited by Archdeacon Prescott, and 
recently issued by the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archwological Society. The 
Proceedings of this society aleo contain information 
respecting the Lords of Allerdale. 

Wituiam Farrer. 

East Marton, Yorke, 

Jesu, Lover or my sou” (8 xii. 64, 
136).—Daniel Sedgwick, the greatest authority on 
hymnology, states, in his review of Toplady’s 
hymns, that this hymn is by Charles Wesley, 
and appeared in his book of ‘Hymns and Sacred 
Poems,’ 1740, page 57. Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne, 

(8 S. xii. 128).—Mr. Crarke 
says that he cannot find this word in the slang dic- 
tionaries. It occurs, however, in the latest and best 
of them, ‘ Slang and its Analogues,’ by Farmer and 
Henley, still, unfortunately, incomplete. The forms 
given there are footle (verb), footling (adjective), 
with no quotations or derivation, but with a 
lengthy definition, which is summed up in another 


colloquialism, ‘* Messing about.” 
Jas, Piatt, Jan. 


Rev. W. D. Parish, ‘Sussex Dialect,’ “ Footy, 
silly, foolish, worthless.” W. Holloway, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Provincialisuss,’ “ Footy, adj., despicable, 
insignificant, paltry” (Hants, Sussex, Somerset). 
W. Durrant Cooper, ‘ Provincialisms of Sussex,’ 
“ Futy or phooty, adj. (fute F., futilis, L.) silly, 
foolish, beneath notice (Sussex). ‘What a futy 
dozzle,’ i. ¢., what a small quantity, it is beneath 
notice.” Jas. B. Monrnis. 
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_ “ Havetock” (8 xii. 87, 177).—The quote- 
tion at the last reference, as well as all those sent 
in for the ‘ Dictionary,’ refer to the American War 
of Secession, and suggest that the name is of 
United States origin, and originated in 1861, 
when, according to O. Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ our 
women’s fingers were busy making ‘havelocks.’ 
It seemed to us then as if the havelock made half 
the soldier.” Quotable evidence of the British 
use of the appellation will be gladly received by 

J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford. 


Stanwoop Famiry S. xii. 127).— This 
name, or any like it, certainly seems to be uncom- 
mon. I have referred to Crockford’s ‘ Clerical 
Directory,’ and the lists (from 1659) of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dablio graduates, without suc- 
cess. If it is in Eogland at present, it would 
hardly fail to be in the ‘ Post-Office Directory’ 
of London or some other large city, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield. I 
suppose Miss Erne Borrow bas had these con- 


sulted. . . 
C. F. 8. Warreyx, M.A 


PorTREEVE (8 S. xi. 468; xii. 32).—In the 
ancient borough of Arundel, in Sussex, one, if not 
two, of these officers are appointed every year by, 
I believe, the Corporation. Their daties are those 
of inspectors of weights and measures. 


E. E. Srreer. 
Chichester. 


Tae Iste or Maw xii, 128).—Ellan 
Vannin is the Manx equivalent for Isle of Man 
and means Mannan’s Isle. “ The mythical Mavan- 
pan, God of the Sea, merchant and pilot, gave his 
name in its earliest form to the Isle of Man, and 
then, in bis torn, derived his own extant name of 
Manannan from the island. Prof. Rhys conjectures 
that the earliest form of Manu should be Manavju 
or Manavjonos. From this form Mona, Monapia 
(or Manavia), and the later more contracted forms 
naturally follow.” This and much more will be 
found in ‘The Surnames and Place-names of the 
Isle of Man,’ by A. W. Moore, with introduction 
by Prof. Rbys. C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St, Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


The expression is composite. Ellan Vannin is 
a Manx term of patriotic endearment for the island. 
See ‘‘ Elne” in the ‘ N. E. D.,’ Vannin= Mannin. 
Cf. the Cymric Vawr aod Mawr :— 
Ob, it's a enug little island ! 
A right little, tight little island. 
These are two lines of Thomas Dibdin's ‘ The Snug 
Little Island.’ Maratt. 
To the knowing people who speak of “ the island 
of Ellan Vannin” a be to ask, 
“Who was Ellen, Vannin?” I have pot this 


question more than once, and received the reply 


that she (why she ?) was a witch! She is also a 
steamboat. After this the truth is rather disap- 
pointing. Ellan Vannin means simply the Isle of 
Man, literally “the Island of Man-isle” (see the 
Publications of the Manx Society, vol. xiii.). 
One would think this explicit enough for all pur- 

; and to tack on another English island 
(*‘ the island of the island of Man-isle”) is surely 
to drag redundancy with cords of ignorance. 

Grorce 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Macavtay anp Mostoomery (8" S. xii. 66, 
132).—Mr. Warren, whilst he admits that 
Macaulay was bypercritical, is hardly fair to me. 
I knew that Macaulay was referring to the sup- 
posed identity of soul and spirit ; and there is 
nothing in my former note to show that [ did not 
know it. But I believe that Mr. Warren would 
not have made his remark if he had thought of what 
I have mentioned. I gave the instance from Undine 
in order to show how a soulless thing might be said 
to be a spirit. I do not see how I could have given 
a clearer instance. An elementary being is called 
a spirit, and is supposed to be without a soul. I 
know that elementary beings and fairies do not 
actually «xist; but they live in literature, and 
lived, or have lived, in popular belief. 

E. Yarvwey. 


Cacors (8" S. xi. 28, 298, 333 ; xii. 37, 118). 
—To the bibliography of this subject may be added 
a well-written story (c. 1865) ‘Oa the Edge of the 
Storm.’ Eowaro H. M.A. 

Heatings. 


Mre. Gaskell bas a paper on the Cagots, under 
the title ‘An Accursed Race,’ in her series of 
sketches and stori-s called ‘ Round the Sofa.’ 

G. L. Apperson. 


Reoisteeine Biaras Deatas in 
(8 S. xii. 109).—F. O. H. is not correct in his 
assumption that at the registration of a birth of a 
child in England the mother’s maiden name is not 
recorded. This, together with the mother’s married 
surname, always forms part of the entry. The 
maiden name of a married woman is not, however, 
recorded in the entry of ber deatb. As to church 
records, the woman’s maiden name is, of course, 
recorded in the entry of her marriage; but ina 
baptismal register the child is simply described as 
that of Mary and William Smith. A. R. B. 


There is in Eogland no ecclesiastical registration 
of births and deaths ; it is of baptisms and burials ; 
and in the civil registration the maiden name of a 
married woman is, as F. O. H. says, not recorded. 
But in all registrations of marriages, whether 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, the maiden name of the 
woman married is, of course, as it must be, recorded. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 
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The information is obtainable from the marriage 
register, in which there are these columns for both 
parties alike :— 

Father's Name and Surname. | Rank or Profession of 
Father. 
Ep. Marssatt. 


Avigrot” xii. 108).—The words of 
Wace (ed. Andresen, Heilbronn, 1877, ii. ll. 8005-10) 
are: — 

Alierot souent iuroent 
E Godemite reclamoent 
Alierot est en engleis 
ue sainte croiz est en franceis 
Godemite est altretant 
Com en franceis Deu tot poissant. 
Alternative readings for ‘‘Alierot” are noted 
below the text : 8005, “‘ Halerode, Alieroo,” 8007, 
Halierode, Aleroc.” 

Andresen for his text collates four different 
manuscripts. He has at the end a comparative 
table showing where corresponding verses are to 
be found in Plaquet’s edition and in his own. 
From it I gather that lines 7987 to 8088 of his 
version appear on pp. 346 to 350 of Pluquet, whose 
inaccuracies of transcription and unwarranted 
meddling with the text are, as is usual when 
re-editing is in progress, the theme of a pretty 
drastic exposure, although perhaps the changes 
made by Pluquet did not greatly, if at all, exceed 
the editorial licence taken by, if not allowed to, 
editors three-quarters of a century ago. The 
fourth line of Aodresen’s preface speaks of the 
“béchst mangelhaften Gestalt” of Pluquet’s 
rendering, and not a few pages of his introduction 
are devoted to a convincing demonstration of the 
justice of the phrase, containing as they do a series 
of textual rectifications necessary for modern 

uirements. Geo. 

lasgow. 

orn Buaruincame (8* S. xii, 
167).—Burlingame was named in honour of Anson 
Burlingame, Ambassador to China, by Wm. C. 
Ralston, the Californian Monte Cristo. Mr. 
Ralston entertained Mr. Burlingame and suite in 
great state, and said that his name should give the 
Jast touch of distinction to a beautiful site whereon 
his imperious majesty had determined the San 
Francisco millionaires should build their country 
homes. This dream was not realized until rome 
twenty years after his death—after the death of 
both. Gertrupe ATHERTON. 

Bois Guillaume. 


Ere-ruyMes in THE Poems or 
Wvarr (8 S. xi. 161, 253, 294, 357, 413, 489 ; 
xii. 52, 115).—The bad rhymes of Byron are very 
frequent in ‘Don Juan.’ They are not frequent 
in ‘ Beppo’; and his serious poems are mostly free 
from them. An observation of Rogers, recorded 
in his ‘Table Talk,’ seems to have given rise to 


the belief that Byron had no ear. But Byron has | 


written far more beautiful poetry than Rogers 


ever did ; and a man who writes beautiful poetry 
must have an ear. I do not deny Byron’s care- 
leesness ; and sometimes he shows remarkable 
ignorance. He attributes to Horace the well- 
known words of Ovid, ‘‘ medio tutissimus ibis.” 
See ‘ Don Juan,’ canto vi. stanza 17. In the two 
editions of Byron which I have seen this error is 
uncorrected and unnoticed. E. Yarpuey. 


Returns” §S, xi. 424, 476).—This word 
is not given in the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
but it is one of very common use in the news- 
paper trade ; many of the papers being sent “ for 
sale or return,” and the unsold copies referred 
to as ‘‘ returns.” D. M. R. 


‘*Harpe pece” (8 xii. 88, 152).—The 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, Kent, was entitled 
to the tithes from “ two acres of pasture called the 
Harp without the Wodensburgh gate” (Boys’s 
‘ History of Sandwich,’ p. 312). In the ‘Church 
and Parish of Gosberton,’ which has just been 
published, among the charities is one arising 
from “three acres of pasture land known as the 
Harps.” Gosberton being a few miles from Spald- 
ing, we thus have the word in use in the counties 
of Lincoln and Kent. Artnur Hossgy. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Prisoners or War EncLanp 
(8 S. ix. 289, 355, 497; x. 64, 137, 197, 341, 
457 ; xi. 259, 453; xii. 153).—An elderly peasant 
farmer of my native village in Burgundy once told 
me that his father bad been a prisoner of war in 
England. From the idea he had that a great deal 
of porridge food was eaten in England, I concluded 
he must have been billeted in Scotland. Porridge 
of rice meal, and of Indian corn meal, was a good 
deal eaten in winter when I was a child in Bur- 
gundy. I preferred that of Indian corn meal, as 
more tasty and substantial ; of that of rice meal I 
preferred that portion which had skinned over at 
the top, and caught and browned at the sides of 
the iron hanging pot in which it was cooked. 

Tuomas J. Jeakes. 


Buriat or a Horse wire its Owner (7" S, 
vi. 468 ; vii. 56; 8 S. xii. 158).—This practice 
would seem to be of early date; at all events 
Virgil speaks of horses and chariots being seen 
by AZceas along with their owners in the shades 
below; see ‘ Haeid,’ vi. 651 sqq. :— 

Arma procul currusque virum miratur inanes, 
Stant terra defixe hastz, passimque soluti 
Per campos pascuntur equi. Qua gratia curruum 
Armorumque fuit vivie, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos, 

E. Wa.rorp. 

Ventnor. 


Tue Prerix “Ken” xii. 23, 90).—Ino 
reference to the doubt expressed by Cot. Pai- 
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DEAUX as to the connexion of the names in Surrey 
and Kent with the Kens of Western Middlesex, 
permit me to call his attention to the following 
note. I mentioned in my former note that Kemp- 
ton was at one time called Kenton. I find from a 
note I made that I obtained this name from a map 
dated 1756. Since writing I find that Mr. Walford 
(‘ Greater London,’ chap. xiv.) has this statement : 

“ Besides the principal manor of Sunbury and a manor 
formerly styled ‘Cerdentone,’ but now Chariton, there is 
a monarial district mentioned in ‘ Domesday Book ' under 
the name Chenetone. ‘This manor,’ observes Mr. 
Brewer, in the ‘ Beauties of England,’ ‘ was afterwards 
termed Col Kenyngton or Cold Kennington, and is now 
known by the name of Kempton.’” 

It appears from this that the name of Kenning- 
ton was at one time recognized in Middlesex as 
well as in Surrey and Kent. The Kenton I found 
in the map is evidently the “Chenetone” of Domes- 
day, and as there is another Kenton in the Harrow 
Weald it appears to support my opinion that 
these names must be treated as a sequence, what- 
ever changes they may have undergone in a long 
course of time. I laid some stress on the circum- 
stance that these names appear within a limited 
area in the west and north-west of Middlesex. 
Now this area contains some of the highest land 
in the county, while, as I pointed out, in the low 
ground eastward and in the low ground in Essex no 
names of this class are to be found. From this I 
concluded that the names were originally descrip- 
tive and not personal, as Cot. Pripgavx seems 
to believe. As to the name Pentonville, I may 
say that I am acquainted with Pink’s ‘ History of 
Clerkenwell,’ but I do not think the evidence 
there conclusive as to the name being derived from 
the Penton family. I know the name Penton 
occurs as a place-name in other localities. I have 
no work of reference at hand while I am writing, 
but I call to mind Penton Hook, on the upper 
Thames, Penton Mewsey, and Penton Grafton, 
both in Hants, and I believe there are others, 
That the name Pentonville does not occur in print 
before 1773 is but slight evidence of its previous 
non-existence, The effects of the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest seems to me to have been much exag- 
gerated. Thelate Prof. Freeman, in his ‘ Norman 
Conquest’ (i. 20) wrote that :— 

“ The English wiped out everything Celtic and every- 
thing Roman, as thoroughly as everything Roman was 
wiped out of Africa by the Saracen conquerors of 
Carthage.” 

The comparison does not appear very apt, as the 
Roman position in Africa was very different from the 
Celtic occupation of Britain, and it is extremely 
doubtfal if any people so numerous as the 
Romano-Britons were ever “wiped out.” If the 
Celtze remained, something Celtic must have been 
rang Mr. Loftie, in his ‘ History of London,’ 
ollowing in the same track, says that, on the 
advent of the Anglo-Saxon invaders, “ everything 


was changed, even to the nomenclature.” If this 
was the occasion, I think it would be possible to 
refer to some familiar London place-names that may 
claim a Celtic origin. No writer on the subject 
has been able to give proof of a forcible conquest 
of London by the Saxons. The late J. R. Green, 
a strong advocate on the Anglo-Saxon side, wrote 
in his ‘ Short History,’ p. 12 :— 

** The road along the Thames was, however, barred to 
them [i.¢., the West Saxons], for the district round 
London seems to have been already won and colonized 
by the East Saxons.” 

It will be observed that he uses the phrase “seems 
to have been.” On the same page, writing of the 
West Saxons, he says :— 

“In Britain the fortress of London barred their way 
along the Thames from its mouth, and drove them, as we 
have seen, to an advance along the southern coast, and 
over the downs of Wiltshire before reaching its upper 
waters.” 

London at this period is assigned to the East 
Saxon kingdom, but the hold on it does not appear 
to have been a powerful one. Green expresses the 
opinion that the Kentish Saxons were more power- 
ful than the East Saxons, because they were able 
to impose a bishop on London. Mr. Gomme, in 
his ‘ Village Communities,’ points to many evi- 
dences of the struggle for supremacy between the 
descendants of the Romano-Britons and those of 
the Teutonic invaders. It appears almost certain 
that the East Saxon kingdom did not extend west- 
ward far beyond the walls of the city. There 
were, perhaps, good reasons for this, We read in 
Clint’s ‘History of St. Giles-in-the-Fields and 
Bloomsbury,’ p. 4 :— 

**Mention is made in the reign of Elizabeth of the 
immense line of thick forest extending from the village 
of St. Giles westward towards Tyburn, and reaching for 
a very long distance to the seth, This was the great 
black forest of Marylebone.” 

Of its northern extension we have some indication 
in such names as St. John’s Wood and Harrow 
Weald. This dense forest must have formed a 
natural barrier between the low marsh land, in 
the middle of which London was placed, and the 
higher ground on the western border of the county, 
and would form a defensive line for any of the 
British population who were driven westward. In 
this I think we may see why more Celtic nomen- 
clature was preserved in West Middlesex than on 
the east of London. I have never met with an 
Anglo-Saxon explanation of the prefix in Uzx- 
bridge. The name of the little Thames tributary 
the Exe, between upper and lower Halliford, 
recalls such names as Exmonth, Exeter. Mr. 
Walford (‘Greater London,’ vol. i. c. iv) gives the 
early names of Isleworth as Ghistelworde in 
Domesday, and afterwards Yhistelwortb, Istel- 
worth, and Thistelworth. This looks like Welsh : 
Y. Gwystwil = the deep hole. We have in the 
vernacular names of this character, ¢.g., Lime- 
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house Hole, Hole Haven, at the mouth of the 

Thames, Hockley in the Hole (Ray Street, 

Clerkenwell). B. H. L. 
154, Uxbridge Road. 


I must thank Cor. Privgavx for his interest- 
ing teaching on this head. I would ask whether 
the surname Keene or Keen does not confirm 
his hypothesis, and if Caine or Cain be not a 
variant of Keene; also whether the well-known 
Kane’s Wood at Hampstead illustrates the word 
Keneburn. 

If what Cot. Parpgeavux says of the Jutes re- 
taining Celtic names and the Saxons Teutonizing 
them be confirmed, would it not imply that the 
Jates were less merciless or found the Celts more 
nearly their match? If they utterly destroyed the 
people and their settlements they could not destroy 
the rivers. These nearly always, I think, retain 
Celtic or pre-Celtic names. T. Witson, 


Two Questions on Rosric (8" §, xii. 88).— 
For an auswer to the first question, I am not aware 
of any other than that there bas never been the 
custom to use the doxolozy at the close of the ‘Te 
Deum,’ which seems most agreeable to the circum- 
stance that the concluding verses are in the form 
of a prayer, while the former part is the ascription 
of glory and praise. 

The answer to the second is: First, because it is 
rubrical, that is, in consequence of the alteration 
in the second Book of Common Prayer in 1552. 
In the first book it was : “‘ Then shall be said daily 
through the year the prayers following, as well at 
Evensong as at Matins, all devoutly kneeling. 
‘Lord have mercy upon us,’” &. This was 
altered in 1552 by the addition of the rubrical 
note :— 

**the minister first pronouncing with a loud voice 

* The Lord be with you.’ 

Answer. ‘And with thy spirit, 

The Minister. ‘ Let us pray.’” 

Then following : ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us,” &c. 
It is now the same. 

Secondly, because of the reasonabless of the 
alteration as stated by T. Bennett, in his ‘ Para- 
phrase, with Annotations,’ London, 1708 :— 

“Till every person has finished the repetition of the 
creed and there is silence in the whole congregation, the 
minister should not pronounce the worde, * The Lord be 
with you.’ These words ought to be pronounced by the 
minister in a standing posture, they being addressed to 
the people. And after the people have returned their 
answer the minister should still stand and pronounce 
these words, ‘Let us pray,’ and then give the people 
time enough to kneel down, And because these worde, 
* The Lord be with you’ and the reply, are all of them 
directed and spoken not to Almighty God, but only to 
men—namely by the minister and people alternately to 
each other—therefore care should be taken that a 
difference be made in the tone of voice between these 
short forms of mutual compellation and the prayers 
themselves.” —Mant’s ‘ Common Prayer,’ 1820, 


It was not until the revision of 1552 that the 
‘minister, clerks, and people” were enjoined to 
say the Lord’s Prayer together. In the Common 
Prayer of 1549 it was: “The minister shall say.” 
The various commentators on the Common Prayer 
show the antiquity of the use of the mutual suf- 
frages, Nichols, in his ‘Commentary on the 
Common Prayer,’ London, 1712, has this note 
from Bishop Cosin’s MS. notes: ‘‘The Puritan 
asks yo loria Patri’ is not repeated at the end 
of ‘Te Deum’ as well as at the end of ‘ Bene- 
dicite.’”’ Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


1. The ‘ Te Deum,’ as composed after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, contains in itself a dis- 
tinct doxology to the Holy Trinity. The other 
Canticles and the Psalms do not. Therefore the 
“Gloria Patri” is needful to be added to these, 
but not to the ‘Te Deum.’ 

2. The rubric is not broken as Mr. Browne says. 
If he will look again, he will see that the minister 
is first to pronounce, &c., that is, before they 
kneel. However, in that wretched Short Service 
Act it is distinctly provided as Mr. Browne sup- 
poses ; perhaps he is thinking of that. I do not 
know what direction of what Ordinary he refers to: 
the Ordinary is usually the bishop of the diocese. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


It is asked why the “ Gloria Patri” is not used 
after the ‘Te Deum,’ “ when all the other Psalms 
and Canticles have it.” But the Book of Common 
Prayer says it is ‘‘the Hymn called Te Deum 
Laudamus.” Moreover it is itself a hymn of 
praise to the Blessed Trinity. Again, the rubric 
after the Apostles’ Ureed says that the minister 
must first pronounce “‘The Lord be with you,” 
before he invites all to kneel by saying ‘‘ Let us 
pray.” W. O. B. 

[Very many replies are acknowledged. 

Reieate Parisn Cavurca (8 §. xii. 168).— 
Reigate Church (see ‘Murray’s Handbook : 
Surrey’) has portions varying trom Transitional 
Norman (pillars of the nave) to Perpendicular, the 
greater part, however, being Perpendicular. The 
chancel was restored in 1845, the nave in 1858, 
and further restorations were made to the aisles 
and tower in 1876, from designs of the late Sir 
G. G. Scott. The picturesque tower was begun in 
1701. Consult Manning and Bray, ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey,’ ‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ Thorne’s ‘ Handbook to the 
Eavirons of London,’ and Bevan’s ‘ Tourist’s 
Guide to Surrey.’ These authorities give particu- 
lars of the various monuments. 

Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


The information sought by Cotty will be 
found in the pages of Manning and Bray’s ‘ His- 
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tory of Surrey,’ or in those of their rival, the 


same history by Brayley. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Latin xi. 508).—The monkish 
lines quoted appear to be leonine hexameters, 
and probably should run somewhat as follows :— 

Quinque sumus fratres sub eodem tempore nati : 
Sunt duo barbati, duo sunt sine barba creati ; 
Quintus barbatus, sed barba dimidiatus, 
I am unable to give the source of the lines ; but I 
am informed that they were quoted in an article 
which appeared in Cassell’s ‘ Bible Educator’ in 
1872 or 1873. The following English version, kindly 
placed at my disposal, may prove of interest :— 
Five brothers all of one age are we, 
Here in a little company ; 
Two have beards, and two have none, 
And only half a beard has one. 
H. F. Movte. 


See Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘Garden of Cyrus,’ 
p. 140, and the note in the “Golden Treasury” 
edition. Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Bistiocraray or New Soura Waxes S. 
xii. 87, 170).—As I have been out of town, I have 
only now seen this query and the replies, and beg 
to say that eighteen numbers of the Torch and 
Colonial Book Circular were issued before the 

ublication ceased—ceased, I am now assured, 

cause of my inability to make it well enough 
known in this country and the United States. 

The bibliography of New South Wales, 1788- 
1887, preceded by introductory and hitherto un- 
published information on prior proposals for 
Australian colonization (1553 to 1787), and printed 
in the Torch, was issued as a specimen of a larger 
project, viz., ‘A Bibliography of Australasia and 
Polynesia, 1500 to 1900,’ still in progress. The MS., 
so far as completed, was exhibited at the recent 
International Library Conference. I shall be pleased 
to send a prospectus of the work, with specimen 
pages, to any one desiring it, on receipt of sixpenny 
stamp. 

The later bibliography of New South Wales, as 
well as that of the other Australian colonies, New 
Zealand, Dominion of Canada, South Africa, West 
Indies, and other British colonies, also appeared 
in the colonial section of the current numbers of 
the Torch, 1887 to 1892. This was a unique 
feature in the publication, which is, for that reason, 
now much missed. 

The published section of the bibliography of 
Australasia, 1570 to 1787 and 1788 to 1820, was 
also reprinted as an appendix to the first volume of 
Mr. G. B. Barton’s ‘ History of New South Wales,’ 
a Governwent publication, Sydney, 1889, pp. 563- 
602. Mr. Barton added a number of titles foreign 
to this section of my work, titles which will pro- 
perly appear in other sections. [ acquit my 
friend of any intentional injustice, for he acknow- 


ledged his indebtedness to me for ‘‘ a considerable 
portion ” of the matter ; but I notice as the result 
that my portion of the work is now quoted by other 
writers as that of Mr. Barton. 

I should like to add, further, that my bibliography 
is founded primarily upon an extensive library of 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and maps, collected 
by myself during the last thirty years, and upoa 
researches made in British, continental, and 
colonial libraries. The collection has not, as Mr. 
Peer supposes, been purchased by the Imperial 
Institute. Being essentially an Australasian library, 
it was offered as a present to that institution, con- 
ditionally upon my being appointed custodian of 
the collection—at any rate, until my work upon it 
should be completed. It has since been offered as 
the nucleus of a national library to the Federal 
Council of the Australian Colonies, with a sug- 
gestion that it should be deposited in the Imperial 
Institate until the federation of those colonies is 
accomplished. E, A. Perserick. 

3, York Gate, N.W. 


Wiscellanconus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


*, Walter Ralegh. By Martin A. 8. Hume, (Fisher 
owiv, 

Wirs a life of Sir Walter Ralegh, regarded as the 
founder of the British Dominion of the West, begins a 
series of volumes to be called “ Builders of Greater 
Britain.” The series, which is an outcome of the lately 
inspired fury of imperialism, is dedicated by permission 
to the Queen, and is edited by Mr. H, F. Wilson, M.A. 
Eight volumes are already in preparation, and include 
‘Lives of John Cabot and his Sons,’ by Mr. Beasley; 
‘Lord Clive,’ by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot; * Rajah Brooke,’ 
by Sir Spencer St. Jobn; ‘Edward Gibbon Wakefield,’ 
by Dr. Garnett, and others. If succeeding volumes are 
equal in interest to the first, the series will be important 
and serviceable, That a new life of Ralegh was required 
may not, perhaps, be said. In his capacity of editor of 
the ‘Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth,’ Major Hume 
has come upon new matter, casting a light upon the 
pitiful and degrading tragedy of Ralegh’s death. Two 
important letters of Ralegb, unprinted hitherto, to his 
faithful and constant friend, Lord Carew, have keen 
interest, disclosing the form which Ralegh’s justification 
took after his return from Guiana. The miserable, dis- 
honouring, and loathsome cowardice of King James, 
and his abject servitude to Gondomar, are for the first 
time brought fully to light, In one sense the book is 
depressing. It lowers sadly our estimate of those Tudor 
“ worthies,” on whom rests the foundation of our national 
greatness, Of Ralegh himself Major Hume dares to say, 
**He was insolent, vain, and domineering to the last 
degree, and yet he could cringe and snivel abjectly 
at the least ill-fortune that befell him"; and again, 
“ He could flatter and crawl as abjectly as the basest, he 
could bector as insolently as the highest.” Of those 
around him, from the very topmost, whether in rank, as 
James, or in intellect, as on and Coke, it is difficult to 
speak with adequate severity. James is described justly 
as “‘ base and truckling by nature, and awestruck at the 
name of Spaniard,” while Lord Henry Howard is depicted 
as “ the bacest villain in the black story of betrayal,” as 
“@ dastardly scoundrel,” and so forth. Ralegh himself 
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is not plenarily exonerated from the charge of being 
associated with the conspirators to kill Queen Elizabeth, 
We want, however, real men in a history such as this, 
and such Major Hume supplies us, and not beroes of 
romance. The volume is « piece of thorough and con- 
scientious work, and will have to be studied by all 
concerned with the history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It is delightfully got up, with a beauti- 
ful cover specially designed for the series by Mr. J. D, 
Batten, with an admirably engraved frontispiece and two 
maps of Ralegh’s voyages. 


The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longwans.) 

Mr. Lane's interest in ghosts is inexhaustible. So long 
as the study of these formsa portion of his labours in the 
domain of folk-lore, myth, and custom, we cannot grudge 
the time he devotes tothem. In the present volume he 
has collected a series of stories old and new, which may 
be read with pleasure and, if the right time and place 
are chosen, with an agreeably haunting effect. We are 
aot, however, wholly contented with the attempts at 
explanation that are made. Neither, for the matter of 
that, ie Mr, Lang himself. There is no pretence in his 
volume to propound a theory adequate to meet the 
various cases, Starting from the point that ‘every 
* hallucination ’ is a perception, as good and true a sensa- 
tion as if there were a real object there,” he states that 
“ the difficulty begins when we ask whether these appear- 
ances ever have any provoking mental) cause outside the 
minds of the people who experience them—any cause 
arising in the minds of otbers, alive or dead.” This, of 
course, is a poser, because the man who experiences an 
hallucinati panied by a coincidence may be him- 
self unaware of impressions he has previously but uncon- 
eciously received. We are not, bowever, seeking to open 
out a question such as this, tempting as itis. Mr. Lang 
aims at supplying nothing more than “an illustrative 
collection of evidence,” and does not even seek to ally 
bis subject with primitive conceptions of ghosts, When, 
however, he writes about the ghosts of animale we wish 
he had taken cognizance of the theory of Kirk Grime, 
which surely is deserving of attention. So far as it 
goes his book is excellent, We are none the less a little 
dieappointed that bis scheme is so unambitious. Mr. 
Lang is at his best in dealing with myth of all kinds, and 
we wait with some, perbaps unjustifiable, impatience for 
the great work he bas led us to expect. His separate 
studies are all of great value; but we want a book like 
‘The Golden Bough.’ Many of the best-known ghost 
stories are here assembled. There ie, however, much 
that to the majority of readers will be absolutely new. 


An Elementary Old English Grammar. By A. J. 

Wyatt, M.A. (Cambridge, University Prese.) 
Tux Old English of which Mr. Wyatt has compiled a 
grammar is specifically that of the Weet Saxon dialect, 
as distinct from the Mercian, Kentish, and North- 
umbrian, which divided England between them before 
the Conquest; and he gives this the preference, inas- 
much as it affords the most abundant material for 
grammatical treatment, although the Mercian is the 
direct parent of our modern English, and so far has 
superior claims. Mr. Wyatt modestly styles his grammar 
“elementary "; but it is not the less severely scientific 
in its treatment, being grounded on the researches of 
such masters as Sievere, Cosijn, and Sweet. The aspect 
of the pages, bristling with paradigmatic columns of 
related vowels and the symbole which indicate their 
relations, reveals this ata glance. The serious student 
will find here a clear and concise exposition of the 
evolution of his native speech and the laws which govern 
its infections and phonology. 


Tur Fortnightly . with some eloquent if slightly 
rhetorical stanzas of Mr. William Watson to ‘The Un- 
known God.’ Quida treats with characteristic fervour 
of outepokenness, and with an over-empharis that almost 
defeats itself, the works of Georges Darien. We are not 
familiar with these, and much that is now revealed to 
us is very powerful. Once more, however, we fee!, and 
the feeling is not new, that we are readier to sympathize 
with Ouida in motive than be convinced by her teaching. 
Under the head ‘ Diirer’s Visit to the Netherlands,’ Sir 
W. Martin Conway gives an excellent account of the 
Flemish painters with whom Diirer formed intimacies. 
The City of Antwerp, it appears, offered him strong 
inducements to take up his abode there, These he 
had the grace to resist, baving too strongly within him 
the love of Nuremberg, the home of his father’s adop- 
tion. Mr. J. Lowry Whittle recommends coeaghy 
* Gibraltar as a Winter Resort.’ Much may be urged in 
its favour, and very pleasant excursions are within 
reach. There are, however, some objections to its adop- 
tion for the purpose. Prof, Postgate, lecturing on ‘ The 
Science of Meaning’—it is perhaps expedient to say 
that his lectare is philological—would enrich the Eng- 
lish language with the word “shematology.” We com- 
mend this to the consideration of our readers. Mr. 
Frederick Gale, writing on ‘Cricket, Old and New,’ 
more affects the old, Other articles are on ‘The Pea- 
sants of Romagna’ and ‘ The Speed of Warships.'—Lady 
Glenesk deals, in the Nineteenth Century, with ‘The 
Increasing Duration of Human Life, « sulject we 
approach with some hesitation, not desiring to awaken 
afresh discussion which, after a time, we had—from these 
columns at least—to banish, Fortified with new statistics, 
the importance of which wecannot deny, Lady Glenesk 
holds, in opposition to the well-known views of Mr. 
Thoms, that since a man in a natural life takes twenty- 
five years to attain his complete growth and full deve- 
lopment, ey ee should give him an absolute age 
of 125 years. The statistics prove this; for in the obituary 
column of the Morning Post for the decade 1887-1896, 
no fewer than 10,806 individuals, out of a total number 
of 76,892, bad attained the age of 80 years or upwards, 
Of these, moreover, ten reached 100; five, 101 ; eleven, 
102; two, 103; two, 104; and two, 105. We commend 
to our readers a study of the facis and arguments 
advanced, without, however, being ready, unless strongly 
urged, to reopen our columns to a subject that at one 
time occupied a disproportionate space. Closely con- 
nected with this subject ie that of ‘Old Age,’ on which 
Mr, James Payn writes brightly. The evils of approach- 
ing old age Mr. Payn is in a position to estimate, as well 
as the worth of the compensating advantages, which, 
though few, are real. He quotes philosophically the 
»laintive assertion of we know not whom, that “ When 
| was young my civilities were taken as protestations of 
love; but now my protestations of love are taken as 
civilities,”” The Marquis de Ruvigny and Mr. Cranstoun 
Metcalfe give an exposition of what is called ‘** Legi- 
timism” in England.’ Showing ‘How the Sceptre of 
the Sea passed to England,’ Major Martin Hume gives 
one more picture of the attack of the Armada. The 
Comte de Calonne writes on ‘ The French Aristocracy,’ 
and Lady Archibald Campbell on ‘From Tyree to 
Glencoe.—The New Review opens with a very quaint 
and humorous, but decidedly effective portrait of James 
McNeill Whistler, Under the title ‘Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,, Mr. T. F. Henderson deals fully with the 
character of the hero of the '45, his bravery, his stu- 
pidity, and his other characteristics, The article is very 
bright, spirited, and readable. Mr. Lang's conclusions 
concerning Pickle the Spy are accepted, and mucli use is 
made of the volume in which they appear. Mr. Blaikie's 
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‘Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward Stuart,’ &c., printed 
for the Scottish Historic Society, is also laid under con- 
tribution. A parallel, or rather a series of parallele, 
between the Pretender and Mary Stuart is instituted. 
*A Warning to Novelists’ we do not quite understand. 
*The Literature of Anarchism’ deals principally with 
foreign works. Some English anarchical poems of con- 
siderable power are, perbaps wisely, left unmentioned.— 
* Royalists and Republicans,’ in the Century, gives a 
touching picture of the attempts of the French to keep a 
good heart under their misfortunes, and may be read with 
interest. Aristocrat as, judging by name, be is, however, 
the writer is obvionsly in favour of the party of progress. 
* Prisoners of State in Boro Boedoi’ gives an amusing 
account of an enforced stay in Java amidst the loveliest 
of scenery and by the noblest of Buddhist monuments, 
of both of which admirable illustrations are afforded. 
* Cruelty in the Congo Free State ' consists of concluding 
extracts from the journal of the late E. J. Glave. This 
also is well illustrated, Mr. Harry Furniss supplies a 
series of striking pictures, without a touch of caricature, 
of Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Browning's Summers in a 
furnishes some striking pictures of places near the 
mouth of the Loire, Pornic,and others, ‘An Adventure 
with a Dog and a Glacier’ is very striking.— Scribner's 
deals at some length with ‘San Sebastian,’ which it calls 
the Spanish Newport. What is the value of the com- 
parison thus instituted we know not, not having seen 
Newport. San Sebastian ir, however, the most pic- 
turesque seaport we know, and of it and of the neigh- 
bouring Fontarabia some admirable pictures are supplied. 
English people, as a rule, know little of this beautiful 
Ba:que town. ‘ To the Shores of the Marigan Seigniory’ 
describes and illustrates a portion of Canadian territory 
a good deal of which is yet unexplored, while what is 
here depicted seems to vie in attractions with Norway. 
‘Lord Byron in the Greek Revolution’ is likely to 
find in these days many readers.—To the Pall Mail 
the Hon. Hugh Campbell sends a capital account of 
Cawdor Castle, well illustrated from photographs. Sir 
Hugh Gough's ‘Old Memories’ have enduring interest. 
Among their illustrations is one of Capt. Speedy as an 
Abyssinian warrior, looking very martial and striking. 
* Elephant Catching in India’ is finely illustrated, and 
conveys a very vivid notion of the sport. Among the 
‘Capitals of Greater Britain,’ Capetown is described 
by Mr. W. Basil Worefold with pen and pencil. Mr. 
Tyrrell’s deeply interesting account of ‘ of Vir- 
ginia’ ie continued. Among the full-page illustrations are 
*Home Again,’ finely engraved after Jules Denneulier; 
* Rosalind’ as one of ‘ The Women of Shakespeare’; and 
‘A Lieutenant of Cape Mounted Rifles’ among ‘British 
Army Types.’.—In a number of the CornAili of special 
excellence, Mr. C. H. Firth’s reconstitution, so to speak, 
of *The Court of Cromwell’ is the paper of highest 
interest and value. The first part of Col. Roberts's 
*Sepoy Revolt at Delhi’ is very thrilling, and will be 
oll with special attention at the present moment. 
Mr, Acworth deals with the splendi imaginings and 
accomplishment of Brunel, ‘A Parrot Story” is an 
interesting piece of folk-lore. Why will the author of 
‘Pages from a Private Diary’ persist in misspelling 
the Christian Sibyl? Fiction, history, every- 
thing in the number is good,— Macmillan’s supplies 
letters from Sir Humphrey Senhouse, R.N., casting a 
valuable light upon ‘The Surrender of Napoleon,’ 
* Hate and Hat-Worsbip’ is a clever imitation of Carlyle, 
* Tbe Duel in France’ is social rather than historical in 
treatment, ‘Some Notes on Chess’ may be read with 
pleasure,—Mr, James Hooper has a capital paper, in the 
Gentleman's, on ‘Skelton, Laureate,’ As rector of Diss, 
Skelton commends himself toa Norwich antiquary, A 


very good idea of a man who was more of a poet and less 
of a buffoon than is sometimes suppored is given, and a 

ood many quotable passages from his works are printed. 
Mtr, Percy Fitzgerald writes on ‘ What is “ The Scene ?"’ 
at theatres, and Mr. Grahame describes ‘Old East- 
bourne.’ — The Znglish Iilustrated has once more a 
wonderful variety of contents, literary and pictorial, 
The designe, both plain and coloured, are of remarkable 
interest and beauty, and the letterpress, though mostly 
fiction of the lightest and most agreeable class, contains 
some papers of solid interest, such as Mr. Clark Russell's 
* Our Great Naval Hero,’ and Mr. or Mrs, Braid’s * Visit 
to the Trappist Monks at Okoi.'—Accidentally up to 
date is, in Longman's, Mr, Ernest Bennett's ‘ 
Montbs in Sokotra,’ a place concerning which we are 
likely to know more. Mre, L. B, Walford sends a pleasing 
sketch, ‘A Game of Chess,’ and Mr. Dewar depicts ‘A 
Hampshire Common,’ In his ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ 
Mr. Lang, though he begins on other subjects, lapses 
into the old topic of » 3.—Chapman's Magazine has 
some excellent fiction. 


CasseLu's Gazetteer, Part XLVIILI., has useful informa- 
tion, supplemented with illustrations, on Salisbury, Scar- 
borough, St. Leonards, St. Michael's Mount, the great 
bridge at Saltash, the Coupée Sark, and many other 
spots of interest. 


In the new number of Mr. Henry Frowde’s publication 
the Periodical the interesting announcement is made 
that the Queen has been graciously pleased to sanction 
the dedication to Her Majesty of the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ the third volume of which was completed on 
the sixtieth anniversary of her i Joub) 
section of this great dictionary—“‘ Foisty ” to “ Frankish” 
—is promised next month. 


Botices to Corresgondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

T. N. B (“ P’s and Q’s”).—See N. & Q,’ 1" §, iii. 
$23, 357, 463, 523; iv. 11; vi. 150,611, The expression 
** Mind your P’s and Q’s”’ is said to have arisen from the 
custom of hanging a slate behind the doors of alehouses, 
on which was written P or Q—i.¢. Pint or Quart— 
against the name of each customer, according to the 
quantity which he had drunk, and which was not to be 
paid for till the Saturday evening, when the wages were 
settled. 


M. L. Croven (“ Jessamy Bride’’),—See 8 8, xi. 
148, 213, 293. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ARNOLD L.).—BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND . ove oe ose ove ove oe ove ove ove 

ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS ove eo ooo ove ove 

CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates ove coe ovo ove eee ove 

——— POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... oe eve ove 

DITCHFIBLD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS ove 

OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities... ° 

DIXON (CHARLES).—STRAY FBATHERS from MANY BIRDS. Being Leaves from a + Naturalist’ 
Note-Book. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper 

FIBLD CLUB (The): a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, F. E. s. 

FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize Essays of the Edinburgh International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion, 1884, Kdited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.K.S.B. F.K.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 

GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in Five Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
IIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from — a by F. E. 
HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. ... 

GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and CORALS. “With ‘Coloured Figures o of 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates .. bee 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and OTHER & NATURE SKETCHES. Ilustrated . 

LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Punetions, With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated.. 

a, (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C. L. LL. D. wall CONTRIBUTION to our - KNOWLEDGE of 
SKEDLINGS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. over 600 pp., each 684 eeereg in the Text. Exbaustive Biblio- 
}— - and Index. Published at 32s. net, cloth ... 

MAYHEW (8. HORSE DOCTOR. New Bdition. “400 Pictorial Representations. 


Half bound, Svo._... 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Revised by J. 
TON, M.R.C.V.S. ... ove ove ese ove ove oe 


MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. With Plans 
MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Ilustrations 


PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Revised by , J a 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. on - os was 


ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its ‘Profits ‘and Pleasures ove eve 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS.. coe 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING: Management of Cows, &e. "Second Edition oe 

POULTRY KEEPING ... ove 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS... eae 

STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING 

———— The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES- 


The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, as... ooo 
TREE remem for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, suitable for every Soil ond 
Situation 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph. D. M. ‘A. —POPULAR HISTORY of ‘the PALMS and ‘their ALLIES. With Plates... ooo 
STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations eee 
WILD FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in Five Series. By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. _— With wo 
Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series, and Descriptive Text om ons 
DIXON (C.).—ANNALS of BIRD LIFE ... ove oo one ove oo ove ove 
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HOBDAY (E.),—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gardeners en ove 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
1847-1897. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PUBLICATION. 


The inauguration of this series of Copyright Works was the first attempt on the part of English 
publishers to provide good literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. Bohn with 
the issue of his STANDARD LIBRARY, which consisted of reprints and translations of the classical literature 
of England, Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was so great that Mr. Behn 
was encouraged to extend the field, and he started the various “ Libraries” known as THE SCIENTIFIC, 
Tue ILLUSTRATED, THE CLASSICAL, THE ANTIQUARIAN, &c. In every case the works were admirably 
printed on good paper, and furnished with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So 
important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of English education, that there is 
hardly a library, public or private, the nucleus of which is not founded on ‘‘ Bohn,” 

THOMAS CARLYLE said of it : “1 may say, in regard to all manner of books, BOHN’s PUBLICATION 
Series is the usefullest thing I know”; and his friend EMERSON recognized its admirable purpose 
when he said: “ The translations of Bony’s Liprary have done for literature what railroads have done 
for internal intercourse,” 

In 1864 Messrs, Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time to time added new works, until to-day 
it includes over 770 volumes in all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of 
scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new editions and new translations were 
necessary, and these they have initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy 
of text. As for the editorial work, the chief literary organ of America—the New York Critic—con- 
siders ‘‘the imprint of Bonn’s STANDARD LIBRARY is a guarantee of good editing.” 

Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding that the 
volumes form handsome as well as essential additions to every library. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 


(8 8, XII, Serr. 11, 


The following Volumes have been recently issued or are in preparation :— 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of HORACE. A New Literal Prose Trans- 


the DUTCH RBPUBLIC. With Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY, and Portrait of Motley. an LL.D., Translator 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. . 6d, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. TheWORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY 
Translated and Condensed by HAKRIBT MARTINKAU. BISHOP of CLOYNE. Edited by GEORGE SAMP-. 
With Introduction by FREVERIC HARRISON. 3 vols. 

SON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 


Se. each. 
EARLY ESSAYS by JOHN STUART Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols. ys wane 


MILL. Collected from Various Sources by J. W. M. 
The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the 


GIBBS. 3s. 6d. 
BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELAN- Downfall of the Second Empire, August-September, 
SHILLBTO, M.A. 1870. By @BORGE HOOPER, Author of ‘ Waterloo; 


CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. 
the Downfall of the First Napoleon: a History of the 


With an Introduction by A. H. TSULLEN. Portrait 
Campaign of 1815.’ With General Map and Six Plans of 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN New Edition, 6d. 
SWIPT. Baited by SEMPLE 
ducti b t 
LELAND ITINERARY. Edited by 
Vol. I. ‘A TALB of a TUB,’ ‘The BATTLE of the | LAURENCE GOMMB, F.S.A. In several volumes. 
BOOKS,’ and other Barly Works. Edited by a ( Preparing. 
SCOTT. Introduction Hon. W. B. H. 
LECKY, Portrait and miles 
Vol. Il. “The JOURNAL to STELLA.’ Réited b _GASPARY’S HISTORY of ITALIAN 
RYLAND, M.A. With a Facsimile Letter and 2 Px Loci ! LITERATURE. Translated by HERMANN OBLSNER, 
Stella. Ph.D. Vol. 1. Preparing. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
JOUR EDWARD FRANCIS, Proce, Bream Lane, BC; 
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